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THE FOUR NORTHERN COUNTIES. | 


HE block of territory between the German Ocean and the | 
England forms an irregular parallelogram, of the two longer | 
sides of which the northern makes a_ greater, and the 
athena less dip from north-east to south-west, the 
yorthern line also being much more regular than the southern, 
and of the remaining sides the eastern being the longer. | 
Its neighbour on the north is Scotland, which is parted | 
fom it at the western extremity by the Solway Frith. | 
The Irish Sea and the German Ocean cover its western and | 
astern frontiers respectively, while its southern frontier is formed 
ina very irregular manner by the estuary of the Tees, Yorkshire, 
and Lancashire. 


An arm of Yorkshire at one point pushes this | 


across the whole block, in a north-western direction to the | 
portions, each of which has, to a considerable extent, a distinct 
character and a distinct history, the eastern half consisting of 
the sister counties of Durham and Northumberland, and the 
western of the sister counties of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land. Although, therefore, there is something in common between 
these two most northern and contiguous districts of England, they 
frm naturally two groups. ‘The western coast-line of these great 


land, and makes a bold crescent sweep from the estuary called 
Duddon Mouth on the south to the Solway Frith on the north. 
The first of these estuaries marks the point on the coast where 
the detached portion of Lancashire terminates and Cumberland 
commences, and the western and southern shores of this estuary 
form a neck of land which is the southern headland of Cumber- 
land. The coast-line then proceeds in a north-westerly direction 
tilla little south of Whitehaven, where it forms another bold head- 
land, the most westerly point of the county, and then sweeping 
to the north-east to Workington, is pierced by the mouth of the 
(Cumberland) river Derwent just by that town, and then makes 
another sweep north-east by east past Maryport, where the coast- 
line is pierced by the mouth of the Ellen, to Allonby, where it 
tums northward again for a short distance, thus forming a bay 
at that point, and then trends to the north-east to the mouth of 
the Solway Frith. Here the coast-line, as it turns in a direct 
easterly direction to form the southern shore of the Frith, is 
broken by a wide basin into which, at its opposite extremities, 

the rivers Waver and Wampool discharge their waters. After 
this its course is to the eastward, in a rather irregular line to 
near Rockliff, where it reaches the estuary of the Eden (with its 

affluents the Croylin,the Irthing, the Peteril,and the Calder). At the 

eastern extremity of the Solway Frith the coast-line of Cumber- 

land is pierced by an estuary into which the waters of the Esk 

and the Line discharge themselves, and then, turning to the 

north-west, it reaches the frontier of Scotland. 

The eastern coast-line of the northern counties, formed by the 

two counties of Durham and Northumberland, has a general 

north-westerly direction from the estuary of the Tees to the ! 
mouth of the Zweed. After passing the mouth of the Tees 

estuary, this general sweep is broken by a projecting neck of. 
land at Hartlepool, and from this point the coast-line makes a 
gteat sweeping bay north-west and then north-east from the 
mouth of the Wear at Sunderland, a little to the north-east of 
which town it turns again more decidedly north-west by west to 
the mouth of the Tyne at South Shields. — Its course is then again 
from North Shields ina wavy line in a general north-westerly direc- 
ton, forming several sweeping bays, and pierced by the mouths 
ofthe Northumbrian rivers, and broken by a deep basin a little 
tothe north of Bamborough. To the north of this basin, after 





northern districts is formed entirely by the county of Cumber- | 
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THE PROV INCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. , the south, and then turning to the north-west again makes a sort 


of harbour or roadstead between the mainland and Holy Island, 
and then proceeds more regularly north-west to Twadmouth. 
To the south-east of Holy Island, and more out at sea, lie some 
smaller islands, now all united to the county of Northumberland. 


Irish Sea which comprises the Four Northern Counties of | Cumberland and Westmoreland, which form the great Lake District 


of England, constitute a block of 2,287 square miles, of which 
1,525 belong to Cumberland and 764 to Westmoreland. Durham 
and Northumberland together constitute a block of 2,25 square 
miles, of which 1,952 belong to Northumberland and $73 to 
Durham. Some detached portions of the latter county have 
been added to Northumberland and Yorkshire by Act of Parlia- 
ment during the present reign and that of William IV. The 
acreage of Westmoreland is 487,680, of which only 180,000 acres 
are said to be arable, meadow, and pasture; while that of Cum- 
berland is 1,001,273, of which about 300,000 acres are mountain 
and lake. Enclosures and cultivation have very much diminished 


wuthern frontier line for a short distance to its most northern | the amount of waste land since the beginning of this century. 
latitude, and a diagonal line continuing the direction of this arm | In the other group, Durham has an acreage of 622,476, of which 


“above 200,000 are waste above ground, but rich in mines 


Cheviot Hills on the Scotch frontier, would divide it into two | below ;” of Northumberland, 1,249,299, of which about 800,000 


acres are supposed to be arable, meadow, and pasture. ‘The 
population of Westmoreland in 1861 was 60,817 (against 58,287 
in 1851); and of Cumberland, 205,276 (against 195,492 in 1851); 
while that of Durham was in 1861, 508,666 (against 30,997 in 
1851), and of Northumberland, 343,025 (against 303,568 in 1851); 
while therefore, in the former group the increase per cent. was 
only four and five, in the latter it was thirty and thirteen. The 
enormous increase in the population of Durham during the ten 
years (1851-1861), owing to the expansion of the mining system, 
is especially remarkable, as a gravitation of population to the 
East of England balancing that to the West in Lancashire, 
the increase in which was twenty per cent. during the same 
period. 

Westmoreland—i.e., the West Moorland- 
shape, but may be said in a general way to be 40 miles in breadth 
and about the same in length. It is traversed by two great 
chains of mountains, eastward by a portion of what is called the 
great Pennine or central chain of England, and westward and 
towards the centre by what is called the great Cumbrian range— 
the valley of the Eden separating these two great ranges. ‘The 
principal ridge of the former range enters the county at the 
north border to the south of Cross Fell, and extends through Mel- 
burn Forest to the confines of Yorkshire, the escarpment of this 
ridge being very steep on the west side, but on the other side, the 
ridge extending considerably beyond the limits of the county, and 
subsiding gradually into the valley of the 7ees, Cumberland, whose 
greatest breadth is 35 miles and greatest length 80 miles, though 
not so uniformly mountainous as Westmoreland, “ comprises the 
most important mountain masses in England. ‘The principal 
ridge crosses the county from east to west. On the northa 
branch is thrown off from the main ridge at High Street. The 
north and north-west districts consist chiefly of low and gently 
undulating hills.” The mountains of the whole lake district 
“form three well-marked groups. To the north is the mass of 
elevated land which, rising into Skiddaw and Saddleback, and cut. 
off from the other ranges by Bassenthwaite Lake on the west and 
the vale of Greta on the south, may be called a mountain island. 
The other two mountain systems, those of Scawfell and Helvellyn, 
are separated by the deep, long valley, which extending north 
and south, attains at its highest point, in the Dunmail Raise 
Pass, an altitude of 750 feet above the sea. From this point 
two streams run northward by Thirlmere and the vale of St. 
John to the Greta, and southward through Grasmere, Rydal 


is of very irregular 


Water, and Windermere, to the western arm of Morecam) Bay. 


To the west of this valley are the mountain ranges which radiate 
from Scawfell. Imme (ately to the east, the long ridge of 
Helvellyn looks dowa Thirlmere, connecting itself at its 


southern extremity by the Griesdale Pass with the chain, which, 
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rising into Fairfield, Scandal Fell, Red Screes, and Hill Bell, 


terminates eastward in Shap Fell.” “The difference between 
the outer and inner portions of this mountain region is very 
marked. It seems as if the great central masses had been 
violently forced up and riven asunder, while the adjacent 
country was only thrown into gentle and irregular undulations. 
This peculiarity has been noticed by Professor Sedgwick. On 
the outskirts of the district he says, the mountains have a dull 
outline, and a tabular form; but those in the interior have a 
much more varied figure.” Among the higher mountain points 
of the district may be mentioned Bow Fell, 2,959 feet, on 
the borders of Westmoreland and Cumberland; Scawfell, one 
of whose points (the Pike) rises to 3,208 feet, and another to 
3,161 feet ; Helvellyn, 3,118 feet; and Skiddaw, 3,059 feet. 
In a geological aspect, Westmoreland and Cumberland 
“constitute a region not very dissimilar to North Wales.” 
Nearly all the mountains are of slate formation. “ Ample 
evidence is everywhere to be met with of the prevalence at some 
remote period of very extensive igneous action. Porphyry dykes 
are numerous. Granite has in many places risen in a fluid state 
from the base of the upper division of the slate formation, and 
has upheaved and metamorphosed the superincumbent rocks. 
The colour of the granite of the Lake district is generally 
grey, and is traversed by numerous veins of quartz; but other 
varieties of granite are to be met with. The calcareous rocks, 
which almost surround the Lake district and overlap the bases 
of many of the mountains, are separated from the granite “ by 
an intermediate zone consisting of water-worn pebbles, breccias, 
and mica. There is a new red-sandstone formation of a still 
later date than the limestone, which fills the whole of the lower 
part of the basin of the Eden from Brough to the shores of the 
Solway Firth,” and is found in quarries near Carlisle, &c. Beds 
of the same “rest on the carboniferous rocks from Kirkby- 
Stephen to Maryport, and after spreading out on both sides of 
the Eden they abut against the great ridge of Cross Fell. From 
beneath the red sandstone rises in several places magnesian 
limestone of considerable thickness.” “ The zone of carboniferous 
rocks which wraps round the northern flanks of the Cumberland 
mountains is surmounted by the rich coalfield of Whitehaven, 
Workington, and Maryport. The total length of the coal-field 
is about twenty miles, and greatest width at Workington about 
five miles. It may be separated into two divisons” of different 
grades of value. Their “united thickness is no less than 2,000 
feet.” The limestone formation is in some places 1,000 or 1,200 
feet thick, alternating with shale, sandstone, and the beds of 
coal.” The principal valleys “ diverge from a centre near the 
summit of Scawfell,” which “ appears to have been the centre of 
the disturbing” volcanic forces. “There is scarcely a valley 
which does not bear the marks of glacial action.” The 
mineral riches of Westmoreland and Cumberland are considerable. 
“The iron mines are more important and valuable than 
those of copper or lead. The iron ore of Cumberland 
is said to produce more than double the quantity of metal 
obtained from the ordinary ores of Great Britain.” We cannot 
pretend to describe the Lakes, Tarns, and Waterfalls of this 
district; they are so well known by name and description, if not 
by actual personal observation, that we should be performing a 
useless and thankless task in attempting a meagre notice of 
them. Of the rivers we may mention the Lune, the Eamont, 
the Eden, the Croglin, the Lowther, the Calder, the Esk, the 
Derwent, and the Cocker, The rainfall of the district exceeds 
that of any part of England, “but the climate, though wet, is 
not damp ;” the clouds not being self-generated, but proceeding 
from the sea, there is a quick evaporation, and the ground soon 
becomes dry. Vast tracts of the two counties were once covered 
with forests, as the names of certain districts still testify; but 
owing to the great consumption of fuel and the devastations 
during the long Border warfare, the woods were to a great extent 
destroyed. What now remains have been added to largely 
during the present century, especially by larch plantations. The 
banks of the Eden and its tributary the Croglin are finely 
wooded, Oats and barley are the principal cereals. In no part 
of England has the subdivision of the land into small estates once 
been carried to so great an extent. The “ statesmen, or small 
landed proprietors, still retain the manners inherited from their 
forefathers, strongly indicative of a sturdy independence, and 
not without a considerable mixture of pride. Many of the 
Cumberland yeomen still wear a plain home-spun grey cloth, 
whence their name of Grey-coats; but their number has been 


long gradually diminishing,” competition through vreater means | 


he rest of the kingdom eatin « them ont 
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!and “the tendency now is to the accumulation of lands j 
; hands of large proprietors.” The rental of Westmoreland 
lower than that of any other part of England. The an 
manufacture is extensively carried on at Carlisle and Pair 
; and cordage and canvas are made and ships built at Whi 
haven and other places. Agriculture in Cumberland has me 
jimproved during the present century. In Westmoreland . 
| grass-land being abundant, and the climate favourable to poy 
| tures, a great part of the soil is devoted to the maintenany ‘ 
| cattle. The sheep are hardy, living generally on the mountains 


| . . . . 
but being brought down in the winter into the valleys, Thy 
| hogs are of small size, but the hams, though not so fat as els, 


where, are of a very delicate flavour. The crops of hay in some 
years are very considerable. There is a great variety of cattl, 
and sheep in Cumberland. “A peculiar kind of sheep, called 
Herdwicks (from their being farmed out to herds ata yearly sum) 
is met with on the mountains at the head of the Duddon and Ey 
rivers.” 

Passing to the other group, Durham, in its eastern portion, 
has “a bare and monotonous aspect, blackened by the smoke of 
its numerous colleries, which poisons vegetation; and the only 
beauty to be found is around the city of Durham itself, or in the 
deep-wooded denes, i.e., valleys or clefts, which debouch Upon 
the sea coast. The principal part of the western portion of the 
county is still bare uncultivated moorland, only inhabited by 
miners or shepherds (of the black-faced sheep), except in the 
grouse-shooting season. The valleys of the Derwent and Tees 
however, are richly wooded and abound in natural beauty. The 
upland meadows and pastures afford great advantages for the 
rearing of cattle; and the Durham breed or improved short-hom 
is justly celebrated, and often bred to an immense size.” The 
coast of Durham is generally low, but there are several ranges of 
cliffs of magnesian limestone, except at Seaton Bents, where 
they are of red marl or new red sandstone. The county may, 
on the whole, however, be characterized as hilly ; branches of the 
great Pennine range enter and overspread the western portion, 
and from their eastern slope the chief rivers of the county flow, 
The two principal branches are separated from each other by 
the valley of the Wear (Weardale); from the Yorkshire hills by 
the valley of the Tees (Teesdale or Teasdale) ; and from those of 
Northumberland by the valley of the Derwent. The hills south of 
Weardale bear the name of Weardale Forest, and those north of 
Teesdale of Teesdale Forest, though now bare of wood. The 
principal elevation is Kilhope Law, 2,196 feet. “On the west of 
the county all is limestone, the centre is occupied by coal seams, 
the east by lower red sandstone. The south-east portion of the 
limestone is covered with sand. In the mountain limestone is 
the great primeval wealth of the county.” The lead or 
generally contains a certain portion of silver and copper, but not 
enough to pay for extraction. “Zinc ore is more abundant” 
The coalfields “ are intersected by large fissures [troubles)}, which 
are a great hindrance to the miners.” ‘ Beneath almost every 
seam of coalis a bed of clay, used for the manufacture of jire- 
bricks, and this is full of the roots of the ancient forest trees.” 
Near Pallion the limestone is clear enough to be grained ani 
polished for marble; a variety found in Weardale is knowns 
Stanhope marble, and was much used in the decoration of the 
Cathedral of Durham. The climate of the county is bleak and 
cold, the soils are chiefly of a loamy character, and the natur- 
ally most productive are on the east side of the county and in 
the valleys of the Tees, Wear, and Tyne. Drainage, however, 
much neglected in the eastern portion of the county, and the 
western portion is the best cultivated. A great deal of property 
belongs to the Church, and there are some large estates, but 
generally speaking the land is much subdivided, and small farms 
predominate, the condition of their occupiers, it is said, being 
very unfavourable. 

The coast of Northumberland is low, and the county has 2 
rugged surface and a naked aspect. It is divided from Scot 
land and Cumberland by the Cheviot Hills; and a portion of the 
Pennine range “stretch out into extensive moors, and cover 4 
large portion of the west part of the county with their ramifice 
tions. There are, however, very extensive tracts of lowland 
along the coast and in the vales of the Coquet, Tyne, and other 
rivers, the soil of which consists for the most part of a strong clayey 
loam, and is very fertile. “The Cheviot Hills are mostly coverel 
with fine verdure, affording excellent pasture for the peculiat 
and valuable breed of sheep called by their name ;” but the hills 


land their offshoots belonging to the Pennine range “have ® 
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soil, but along the coast and in the valleys is dry. 
The highest elevations are on the Cheviot Hills, which in their 
thern extremity attain the height of 2,658 feet. “The upper 
=: ‘on of the county is chiefly carboniferous limestone, the 
a millstone grit, and the south or lower portion the lower 
S coal formation. The coalfield extends 58 miles from 


devation an 


ite or : ‘ . . 
on to south (from Acklington to Cockfield), and 23 miles from 
. east (from Bywell to the sea). The great geological 


est to ; oats : 
pa is the basaltic range of Whinstone Dyke, which crosses 


the county from east to west,” appearing first “on the west 
coast of Holy Island,’ and after several bends inland and back 
ty the coast, winds inland by Ratcheugh, ke., to Gilsland, where 
it enters Cumberland. . Northumberland is distinguished for 
its improvements, and is now one of the best cultivated counties 
ia the kingdom. Wheat and oats are the principal corn crops; 
bat barley, beans, an 1 peas are also extensively raised, and 
tarnips are an important crop in the coast district. Cattle are 
of various breeds, but the improved short-horns are perhaps the 
greatest favourites. Estates are mostly large, as are also farms, 
and their occupiers distinguished by their superior intelligence 
andenterprise. The farms are mostly held on leases of from 
Tto 14 and 21 years, the farm-houses anl cottages are good. 
With the exception of those carried on at Newcastle, and the 
glass-works, the manufactures are of little importance, pit coal 
forming the staple product, and being largely exported from 
the Tyne. There are mines of lead and iron, and abundant 
supplies of limestone and sandstone, from the latter of which 
the celebrated “‘ Newcastle grindstones ” are derived. 

The principal rivers of the sister counties of Durham 
and Northumberland are first, the Tees, which rises in 
Cross Fell in Cumberland, and tien becomes the bound- 
ay of Durham, flowing in a south-east and east direction; 
“ after passing through the tarn known as the Wheel, it rushes 
wildly at Caldron Snout down a chasm in the basaltic rock, over 
which it leaps five miles lower down at the High Force; it is 
swollen during its course by many feeding “burns” and “becks,” 
and is joined by the Yorkshire (eta, and enters the German 
Ocean by a wide estuary, which is navigable as far as Stockton, 
aud for small vessels a few miles higher up. It is a broad, shallow, 
and rapid river, and often floods the neighouring valleys. 2. The 
Wear, which rises near Kilhope Law, and flows first south-east 
for 18 miles, and then from Bishop Auckland for 37 miles north- 
east, through the towus of Durham and Chester-le-Street into 
the German Ocean at Sunderland, receiving a vast number of 
contributary streams during its course. 3. The Team, which rises 
near Pentop Pike, flows for thirteen miles north-east and north- 
west to the 7yne, which it joins one mile above Neweastle. 4. 
The Derwent, a rapid mountain river, to which we have already 
referred, which rises in Northumberland, and for a considerable 
distance forms the boundary between that county and Durham, 
and joins the 7'yne three miles above Newcastle, with a total course 
of about 29 miles. 5. The Suuwth Tyne, which rises near Cross 
Fell, and flowing through the south of the county past New- 
castle, enters the sea eight miles below that town at Tynemouth. 
Itis joined near Hexham by the North Tyne, which rises under 
Peel Fell on the borders of Roxburghshire, and then flows through 
the western moorlands and down a very beautiful valley to the 
other Tyne. 6, The Tweed, which forms for a considerable dis- 
tance the boundary between England and Scotland, and enters 
the sea at Tweedmouth. It is navigable for six miles above 
Berwick, and is noted for its salmon fisheries. ‘The Breamish and 
Till form one continuous stream, which falls into the Tweed, and 
the Glen, from the Cheviot valleys, is a feeder of the Till, 7. The 
Aln, rising near Alnham, flows east through the valley of Whit- 
tingham, and by Alnwick into the sea at Alnmouth. 8. The 
Coquet, the Wansbeck, and the Blyth all fall into the sea at various 
points of the coast. 

The glass-works of Durham and Northumberland have since 
the latter part of the seventeenth century found a feature, and 
since the repeal of the duty a most important feature on the banks 
of the rivers Tyne, Wear, and Tees. The bottle manufacture 
especially has greatly expanded. Perhaps, however, the great 
social feature of the two counties is their collieries, The coal-field 
of Durham and Northumberland extends from the Tees north- 
ward to the Coquet, and westward to about 20 miles from the 
coast. “The Pitmen are a distinct race. ‘They live in villages, 
and they worship in churches of their own, and they seldom 
lutermarry with their agricultural neighbours. Even their lan- 
guage, their songs, and their amusements are peculiar.” Their 
houses are good, and in a state of excellent order and cleanliness, 
and remarkably well furnished. ‘The men are generally diminu- 








tive and frequently deformed, and affected with weak eyes or 
blindness from their occupation, but on Sundays and holidays 
they dress very smartly with colours and flowers. They have 
greatly improved in point of sobriety and the character of their 
amusements during the last half-century, and are more orderly 
than they used to be, generally abstaining from political agita- 
tion; their wages vary from 15s. to 25s. a week, but the pitmen 
are always engaged by the year, a regular bond is drawn up 
between them and their employers, and they are usually paid by 
piece-work, 'The Keelmen (as they are called) of the colliers on 
the Wear and the Tyne are also a distinct race, which has been 
known on these rivers for at least four centuries. Keel was the 
Anglo-Saxon term for ship, and the same name is applied also 
to the attendant barges. The keels are oval in shape, clumsy, 
but strong, the Sunderland keel being of much lighter construc- 
tion than those on the 7yne. The captains are called skippers. 
The keelmen, however, are now being rapidly superseded by the 
introduction of the steam-engine and of railways. They are 
also known as “ bullies,” but this term is really one of affection, 
from the word “ boolie,”—* beloved,”—in familiar use among 
brother workers in the collieries. 

The early history of the Four Northern Counties is so closely 
connected, that it will be advisable to include them in one general 
description. The accounts of Tacitus and Ptolemy the Geogra- 
pher, place the Keltic tribe or confederation of tribes of the 
Brigautes in this district. There is, of course, the doubt, to which 
we have already alluded, as to whether there was more than one 
race inhabiting the Brigantine territory before the Roman era. 
An account is given in the Journal of the Archwological Institute 
for 1862 of some antiquities discovered in December, 1861, in a 
cavern at Heathery Burn, near Stanhope, in Weardale (Dur- 
ham), which bears on this point. “The human remains and the 
bronze and bone articles associated with them were found under 
a coating of stalagmite varying from four to eight inches in 
thickness. The animal bones, belonging to the ox, horse, otter, 
badger, water-rat, goat, roebuck, and wild boar, were found indis- 
criminately in and under the stalagmite. Of manufactured 
objects there were seven bronze celts, all of one type; 
a portion of a bronze celt-mould, an armlet, a knife also of 
bronze, and a fragment or a waste piece of a bronze casting ; 
also several round bones sharpened to a point. There was also 
found part of a jet armlet; and with these relics were shells of 
oysters, mussels, and limpets, fragments of charcoal in abund- 
ance, bones partly burnt, and bones split open in order to extract 
their marrow ; a few pebbles, and some pieces of dark-coloured 
coarse pottery, seemingly very similar in composition to frag- 
ments in the British Museum from the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland. The human remains were examined by Professor 
Huxley, Mr. Busk, Mr. Carter Blake, and other authorities, 
They belong to a race of rather small, lightly-made men, with 
prominent superciliary ridges and projecting nasal bones, and of 
considerable antiquity, that existed before the earliest epoch of 
British recorded history. ‘The age to which these relics may be 
assigned is the latter part of the bronze period, or about two 
centuries before the Christian era. The juxtaposition of the 
human remains, and of the bronze and bone articles (in the 
opinion of Mr. Mackie in the paper alluded to), appears to indi- 
cate a true association, whilst the broken and burnt bones, shell- 
fish, and other débris of articles of food may confirm the other 
indications that the cavern had been inhabited by the beings 
whose remains have been found in it. The fragment of bronze 
waste, and the moiety of the celt-mould, combined with the uni- 
form fashion of the seven celts, may be considered as supplying 
proof that the manufacture of bronze implements was actually 
carried on in the cavern. There were also a bronze pin, a looped 
armlet formed of thin bronze wire, an implement of bone such as 
might have been used as a spatula for moulding pottery, frag- 
ments of urns rudely ornamented, a bone spindle-wheel or per- 
forated bead, two boars’ tusks, &c.” An arrow-head of flint was 
found about 1800 on Lanchester Common (Durham), in the 
parish of Satley. After paring and ploughing up part of the 
common, the arrow-head was found on the surface, washed clean 
by the rains. It is of black flint, barbed, with a short tang 
between the barbs, a variety of form which appears to be com- 
paratively rare. A second arrow-head was found in the Thielder 
Burn, North Tyne. It is of light-coloured flint, but much 
smaller in size, but also barbed, with a tang prolonged consider- 
ably beyond the barbs. On a spot called Greaves Esh, at the foot 
of Greenshaw Hill, in Northumberland, are the remains of what 
is said to have been a British town. “It consists of three cir- 
cular encampments, with walls and ramparts enclosing the 
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houses, whose foundations are still distinctly traceable. ‘The 


camp on the west is the largest, and encloses 18 hut circles.” 
In the same neighbourhood, on a wild moorland backed by 
the Cheviot Hills, is the “ Three-Stone Burn,” so called from 
three upright stones about 100 yards distant from the brook, on 
the right, and near a farm of the same name. “Though only 
three stones are erect, a complete circle, 38 yards in diameter, 
remains of fallen stones, 11 in number, and half a mile higher 
up the river is a solitary slate rock well known as the Grey 
Mare.” The Mote Hills at Wark, Elsdon, Morpeth, and Halt- 
whistle, in the same county, have been attributed to the early 
British inhabitants. Those at Elsdon are “two remarkable 
mounds, separated by a deep ditch from each other, and from 
the land on the north and east. On the north and south they 
are defended by natural declivities.” They have been explained 
as places of council or justice, and are said to resemble the place 
called the “ Thring,” which is still used for meetings in the Isle 
of Man. But they may be of Scandinavian origin. Several 
camps or villages of the British inhabitants, however, remain in 
this parish, “circular enclosures with moats and earthworks,” 
which “ are always to be found on the tops of hills commanding 
distant views, and almost always in sight of some little neigh- 
bouring village similarly situated.” Possibly of similar origin 
are “the rocks with incised circles which have been found at 
Berwick, the Rowting Lynn, Stamfordham, and other places, 
the Bender stone and other gathering stones” in Northumber- 
land. Among the British remains in Cumberland and West- 
moreland may be mentioned Mayborough, near Penrith, “a cir- 
cular enclosure about 100 yards in diameter, formed by a broad 
ridge of rounded stones, heaped up to a height of 16 feet. The 
space thus enclosed is encircled with trees, and in the centre is 
a large roughly-hewn stone. It is said that many of the larger 
stones were taken away in the reign of Henry VI. for the repair 
of Penrith Church.” No doubt this marks the place of a funeral 
mound, the centre stone being the remains of the cromlech under 
which the body or bodies were placed, as we find in remains of 
the same character. The Druidical theory is now quite given up 
by the most eminent antiquaries. There is a circle two miles from 
Keswick; and another in a very perfect state 7 miles north-east 
of Penrith, called Long Meg and her Daughters. This is one of 
the finest remains of the kind in England. The road from Eden 
Hall to Kirkoswald passes through it. “It consists of 67 
enormous unhewn stones, forming a circle 350 feet in diameter. 
Some of the stones are limestone, some granite, and some green- 
stone. Long Mey, which stands about 30 paces without the 
circle, has four faces, with their angles directed to the four car- 
dinal points of the compass. It is 18 feet high, 15 in girth, 
and is computed to weigh 16} tons. It is said by the country 
people that the stones cannot be counted twice alike, and that 
they are a company of witches transformed into stones on the 
prayer of some saint.” There is a remarkable upright stone, 
called Helton Copstone, on the waste near Helton, between the 
rivers Lowther and Eamont, There is a circle also, 21 yards in 
diameter, called the Clock Stones, at the head of Ellersbech, in 
the neighbourhood of Ullswater, and a circle at the foot of Black 
Combe, near the river Duddon. 

The Roman period in the history of the Four Northern Counties 
is full of unusual interest, in consequence of the remains still 
existing of the great Roman Wall across the island, from the 
mouth of the Tyne to the Solway Firth—called Hadrian's Wall— 


and the various other remains of stations, &e., which are found | 


scattered thickly through the whole district. Among those to 
whom the public is most indebted for their researches into and 
illustrations of this subject, we may mention particularly Dr. 
Collingwood Bruce (in his work called ‘* The Roman Wall”), and 
Mr. John Hodgson Hinde, in the first volume of *“ The History 
of Northumberland,” published by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Our present difficulty in attempting to 
do any justice to the subject lies in selection and compression 
of materials, and in the questions as to the identification of the 
places mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary and the other au- 
thorities for the period, with the present Roman remains. 
With respect to the places along the Roman Wall itself, Mr. 
Pearson tells us that * though we possess a list of the stations in 
order from sea to sea, we can only identify thirteen out of 
twenty-three.” In general, we follow Dr. Bruce, in our account 
of the Roman period, and of the formation of this barrier against 
the Northern invaders. 

The Roman period in the counties we are now consider- 
i begins properly with the campaigns and conquests of 


ng 
Agricola, which this district about the 


perhaps began in 


year 79. According to his son-in-law, 
states which till that day had acted on the defensive, gam 
laid their hostility aside, and were envitoned 
with garrisons [presidia] and castella, with so much caleuly, 
tion and care, that no part of Britain, though hitherto wn. 
noticed, could think itself secure.” In a subsequent camp; 

Agricola is said to have strengthened the natural boundary 
to the Roman Empire in Britain along the isthmus between the 
waters of the Glota (Firth of Clyde) and the Bodotria (Firth of 
Forth) by garrisons. Agricola, however, was recalled by the 
Emperor Domitian in 84, and from that time to the time of 
Hadrian little is known of the state of Britain. The Withdrawal 
then of Julius Severus, the governor of that Roman province, ty 
subdue a revolt of the Jews, led to an insurrection of the Britons 
which called for the personal presence of Hadrian, who came tp 
Britain towards the close of the year 119. This event was eo. 
memorated by a large brass coin struck by a decree of the Senate 
inthe year 121. The chief but meagre authority for Hadrian's 
exploits in this island is Elius Spartianus, who flourished towards 
the end of the third century, that is, a century and a half later th 
the period of which he treats. Hadrian ‘“ went to Britain,” he 
says, ‘‘ where he corrected many things, and there was the first tp 
draw a wall [murus] eighty miles in length, which might diyig 
the barbarians and the Romans. ‘The affairs of Britain being 
put in order, he passed into Gaul.” It appears that he brought 
with him in his British expedition the 6th Legion, which took the 
epithet of Victriz, and-eccasionally also that of Pia Fidelis, an 
had its head-quarters at Epuracum (York). Before leaving 
Britain, Hadrian organized a fleet, and a marine cohort sta. 
tioned at one of the forts connected with the wall took its name 
from his family, ‘‘ Cohors lia Classica.” As he proceeded 
through the British province he seems to have opened or r. 
paired roads, &c. The Roman milestone found near Leicester 
inscribed with its name, and he spanned the river Tyne at 
Newcastle with a bridge, which gave its name to the fortified 
station at its northern extremity, Pons lii,—the modern Ney. 
castle. ‘The Senate at Rome commemorated his proceedings by 
a second brass coin, with a bust of the Emperor on the obverse, 
and a female figure on the reverse, surrounded by the legend 
‘* Britannia.” This female figure ‘* has evidently formed the de- 
sign after which the Britannia of the copper coinage of England 
has been modelled from the days of Charles LI. until now.” 
Britannia is represented as a female seated upon a rock, with 
head bare, a spear in her hand and a shield by her side. We do 
not know how long Hadrian remained in Britain, but on retum- 
ing he gave the command of the province to his friend 
Aulus Platorius Nepos, a man of senatorial and consular 
dignity, whose name is mentioned in inscriptions found 
upon the wall. Antoninus Pius, who succeeded to the En- 
pire, sent against the Britons (according to his biographer, 
Julius Capitolinus), as his lieutenant, Quintis Lollius Urbieus, who 
routed them, and curbed them by building ‘another wall of 
turf.” This is what is now known as Graham's Dike, from the 
Firth of Forth to the Firth of Clyde. “It is a large earthen 
rampart, the inner part of it being in some places supported bys 
“Many inscriptions have been found 


Tacitus, “man, 


hostages, 


few courses of stone.” 
it mentioning Antoninus Pius more frequently than any other 
One fragment has the name of Lollius Urbieus. The 





} Cmperor, 
; names of both Antoninus and of Lollius Urbicus appear on a stone 
| found at the station of BremeNnrum, on a Roman road a few miles 
within the English border. On the Wall of Hadrian there ar 
several memorials of the age of Antoninus, and an abundance d 
coins of the same period have been found in the line of the wall. 
Most of the coins found along the Antonine Wall belong to the 
reigns of Vespasian and Antoninus Pius, the former probably 
being connected with the presence of Agricola’s troops. “The 
comparative absence of coiis aud inscriptions of a date subsequett 
to the time of the first Antonines warrants tle opinion that 
the wall of the Upper Isthmus was not held with the per 
tinacity with which that of the Lower was.” A coin struck 
at Rome in 141 vives us on the obverse the laurelled head of 
Antoninus, and on the reverse Britannia seated upon a globe 
which floats upon the wayes. She has a sword and spear, an! 
a standard in her right hand. A coin struck in A.D, 10 
represents Britannia deprived of her spear and apparent! 
in an attitude of dejection, —perhaps a commemoration © 
which we have ™ 


some signal defeat of the Britons, of ‘ 
record. This is the coin relating to Britain most frequently 
discovered in England. Capitolinus is the only historian who 
gives any notice of Britain during the reign of Marcus Aurelits 
Against the Britons, he says, was sent Calphurinus Agricola 
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= Fin some inscriptions found along the Wall of Hadrian, Cal- 
hurinus is mentioned as Legate and Propretor. War again 
proke out in Britain and in Parthia, and with great difficulty , 
the Emperor “* overcame those fierce nations.” In the reign of 
Commodus a severe disaster was suffered by the Romans in 
Britain, of which an account is given in the ‘ Abridgment of Dion 
Cassius” by Xiphiline (in the eleventh century). ‘* Some of the 
natives within that island having passed over the wall which 
divided them from the Roman stations, and besides killing a 
certain commander with his soldiers, having committed much 
other devastation, Commodus beeame alarmed, and sent Marcellus 
This man was moderate and sparing, and 


ius against them. 
Ulpius ag as well in bis food 


though living always like a common soldier, i 
as in every Other respect, when on service he was both high- 
minded and courageous ; it was manifest he was not to be cor- 
rupted by gifts; neither, indeed, was he affable or kind in his 
manners. Ie was the most wakeful of all generals. Such was 
Marcellus, who grievously worsted the barbarians in Britain.” 
“The Wall of Iladrian,” observes Dr. Bruce, ** bears traces 
throughout its whole length of having undergone some terrible 
disaster, long before the period of its final abandonment.” On 
the fragment of a stone found at Chesters, on the North Tyne, 
we may read the name ** Ulpio,” and on a fine altar discovered 
at Benwell we have the words **Sub Ulpio Marcello Cos.” Ou 
the triumph of Marcellus, Commodus was saluted Imperator for 
the seventh time, and received from the Senate the title of 
Britannicus in 184, and several of his coins commemorate those 
yictories. Pertinax, who obtained the purple on the death of 
Commodus, had been for some time Governor of Britain, and 
was succeeded in his command by Clodius Albinus, who became 
one of the candidates for the Empire, and fell in battle against 
L. Septimius Severus, the commander in Illyria, near Lyons 
in 197. Each rival was supported by the native soldiers of the 
province he had governed, and the contest was very severe, 
and for a long time continued doubtful; for, says the historian 
Herodian, ‘the Britons yielu nothing either in courage or in 
sanguinary spirit to the Illyrians.” Severus, after this victory, 
sent Virius Lupus as his Legate to Britain, and the name occurs 
in inscriptions found at Ilkley and Bowes. No doubt the 
province had been much drained of troops for the expedition of 
Albinus, and the effects produced afford a curious forecast of 
the events of the last years of Roman Britain. Xiphiline writes, 
“Tn Britain, about this time, on account of the Caledonians 
having made preparations to assist the Maeata, not abiding by 
their promises, and because at this period Severus was en- 
gaged in a war near home, Lupus was compelled to purchase 
peace from the Maeate at a great price, after having made a few 
prisoners.” ‘The Prefect wrote to the Emperor saying that the 
Britons were overrunning the country, carrying off booty, and 
laying everything waste, and that it needed a greater force 
aud the Emperor's own presence. On this, Severus himself, 
accompanied by his wife, Julia Domna, and his two sons, hastened 
to Britain. Ile seems to have undertaken his expedition in 
the year 208, and died at York in February, 211. We get 
an account of his expedition from both Ilerodian and Xiphiline. 
According to Herodian, the Emperor, though old and suffering 
from asthma, was still vigorous in mind beyond any youth. For 
the most part, he performed the march carried in a litter. ‘The 
Britons, on learning the great force he was collect ing against them, 
sent ambassadors with apologies and entreaties for peace ; but 
Severus, bent on obtaining a triumph, dismissed them without 
auswer. Among other preparations, he endeavoured to make the 
marshy places stable by means of causeways. He explains this 
by stating that many parts of Britain, being constantly flooded 
by the tides of the ocean. became marshy, and in these the natives 
move about or swim immersed as high as their waists; for going 
naked as to the greater part of their body, they contemn the mud, 
and they encircle their loins and necks with iron as ornaments. They 
puncture their bodies with pichire d Joris of « very sort of animals, 
on which account they wear no clothing, lest they should hide 
the figures on their body. They are a most warlike and sanguin- 
“7 Tace, carrying only a small shield and a spear, and a sword 
girded to their naked bodies. Against these, Severus, taking with 
hinn his son Antoninus [Caracalla], advanced, passing beyond the 
rivers and fortresses which defended the Roman territory, the 
barbarians skirmishing and retreating. In the midst of his 
advanee, however, Severus was himself reduced to inactivity by 
Severeillness, and his son, to whom he entrusted the operations, was 
ouly anxious to conciliate the troops, and set them against his 
brother, who had been left in command at York. Severus died 
§00n, a8 much from yexation as illness, and Caracalla made peace 


with the barbarians, receiving from them pledges of fidelity, and left 
the hostile country. The ** Abridgment” of Xiphiline is important, 
as Dion Cassius was a contemporary of Severus. According to this, 
then, the two greatest tribes among the Britons were the Caledo- 
nians and the Maeatz ; even the names of the others, it may be said, 
being merged in these. The Maeate dwell close to that wall 
which divides the island into two parts, the Caledonians beyond 
them. Both inhabit a mountainous, waste, and marshy country, 
without towns, and live by pasturage, hunting, and on certain 
berries. Their government is chiefly democratical, they fight 
from chariots drawn by small swift horses, or on foot, being very 
swift in running and resolute when compelled to stand. He also 
describes their arms, much as Herodian, and their hardihood and 
life immersed in the marshes, and their food of bark and nuts in 
the woods, with prepared food for emergencies concentrated into 
the size of a bean. Le speaks of the advance of Severus into 
** Caledonia,” and of the terrible safferings and losses of the 
inva‘lers, ** fifty thousand” perishing [probably an exaggeration], 
but Severus, it says, advanced notwithstanding nearly to the 
extremity of the island, and compelled the Britons before he left 
to purchase peace by yielding up no small portion of their terri- 
tory. But the peace was badly observed, and Severus ordered 
his soldiers to enter the hostile territory again, and put all they 
met to the sword; in the midst of his enterprise he was taken off 
by a distemper, to which, it is said, his son Antoninus, by his un- 
datiful conduct, had very much contributed, dying at York. The 
victories of Severus were, of course, commemorated by coins. 
Our historical authorities from the time of Severus become 
scanty in the extreme. “ Several inscribed stones, recording the 
dedication of buildings of importance to the Emperors Elaga- 
balus and Severus Alexander, which have been dug up not only 
in the stations on the Wall, but in those to the north of it, show 
that the Caledonians had been kept in check at this time. Then 
followed a period of struggles for the Imperial title in the pro- 
vinces of the West; of the temporary independence of Britain 
under Carausius and his successors, and of the incursions of the 
Franks and Saxons. We then come to the restoration of the 
Imperial authority in Britain, and the incursions of the Picti 
and Saxons and the Scoti and the Attacoti. Whether the first- 
named population were Kelts, descendants of the Caledonians and 
Maeatw, and their name had reference merely to their painted 
skins above referred to, or whether they belonged to any of the 
Scandinavian or Teutonic tribes who were making settlements 
in Britain during all these centuries, we cannot pretend, with 
our present limited amount of data, to determine. The argu- 
ment from /angutge seems rather in favour of the Keltie or 
British origin of the Picts; the geographical argument and the 
more natural inference from the historical accounts, such as 
they are, seem more favourable to the Scandinavian theory, 
Who the Attacoti were must also remain a matter of the merest 
conjecture. ‘The Scoté, however, undoubtedly were the wild 
population of the north of Lreland, who for some time gave 
the name “Scola” to that island in contemporary writ- 
ings, and whose settlements in Britain, the north - west 
of Scotland, and some parts of the western coast of Eng- 
land and Wales attest. Magnentins the Frank, another 
upstart emperor, drained once more the military resources of 
Britain by leading its forces over to the Continent to support 
his pretensions, and on his death (in 353) his successful rival, 
Constantius, inflicted a bloody revenge on Britain. We next 
hear of the VPicti as divided into two nations, the Dicalidones 
and Vecturiones, both distinguishe] trom the Scoti and Attacoti. 
In 368 and 309, the frontiers of the Roman Province were for a 
time re-established by Theodosius, father of the Emperor of that 
name, who is said to have restored (/a iutegrum restituit) the 
civitates and castra privsidiaria, and protected the frontier by 
watches (vigiiac) and advanced posts. The province thug 
rescued from the possession of the barbarians received, according 
to the historian (Ammianus Marce!linus), the name of Valentia, 
after the reigning emperor. What is meant, however, to be 
included in this terin it is not easy to determine, for even 
London seems to have been threatened by the incursions of the 
marauders. It is, however, generally assumed by modern his- 
torians and geographers to mean the portion of the Roman 
Province between the Wall of Hadrian and the rampart of 
Antoninus, that part of the four northern counties to the south 
of Hadrian’s Wall being included in the province of Mazina 
Cesariensis, Certainly some of the stations to the north of 
Hadrian’s Wall had been kept in a state of good repair during 
this period, the station of BremeNiuM, 22 miles to the north of the 





Wall, having been thus kept to a period considerably subsequent 
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to that of Severus; and the same may be said of the camp at 
Netherby, and others on the north of the Wall, though the 
garrisons may have been temporarily withdrawn. In 383 
Maximus, who had served under the elder Theodosius in Britain, 
and was a favourite with the native troops, again carried off 
large numbers with him into Gaul, in his struggle for the 
Empire. After this, in the time of the Emperor Honorius, 
came the downfall of the Roman imperial power in Britain, and 
we are deprived of nearly every source of reliable information. 
Some of the legions, no doubt, were recalled to the defence of 
Italy, but others probably remained and amalgamated with the 
native forces, and this may be the real foundation of the vague 
and doubtful accounts of the despatch of fresh legions from time 
to time to the assistance of the Britons, at a time when it was 
not likely any could have been spared from Italy.  (rildas’ 
account, which is trustworthy enough, as far as it goes, for the 
times immediately preceding his own, is not worth anything 
in a chronological point of view for earlier years, and pre- 
serves only the vague and incorrect traditions of succeed- 
ing generations. It is better to close the age of Imperial 
Roman dominion in Britain with the account of Zosimus, the 
Greek pagan historian, wrote later than 
the year 425, and who says, “The people of Britain, taking 
up arms, and braving every danger, freed their cities from the 
invading barbarians. And the whole Armoric and other provinces 
of Gaul, imitating the Britons, liberated themselves in like 
manner, expelling the Roman prefects, and setting up a civil 
policy according to their own inclination. ‘his defection of 
Britain and the Keltic nations took place during the time 
of Constantine’s usurpation [ A.D. 407-411]; the Britons rising 
We may 


who somewhat 


| 


up in consequence of his neglect of the government.” 
now, therefore, proceed to mention briefly those relics of the 
fallen dominion of Rome which remain in the stations, camps, 
Wall, and roadways of the four Northern Counties. 

The Antonine Itinerary gives us four routes through these 
counties. One, which we may call the eastern line, passes from 
Cataractonis (Catterick Bridge), in Yorkshire, to the Wall, and 
then again on to Bremenium. A second route, which we may 
call the western line, continues the line, of which we have 
already spoken in our notice of Lancashire, from BremErronac” 
(Overborough), in that county, to a station called GLaNoventa, 
which some identify with Cockermouth, and others with Ellen- 
borough, further on in the same north-westerly direction, near 
Maryport, on the West Cumberland coast. A third route led 
from Cataractonts, through a station called Lavatrrx, diagon- 
ally across the country, in a north-westerly direction to 
LuGuvALuuM, and so to the Wall, and thence further northward 
to a station called Buatum Buuciun, which was either on the 








tribution of the Roman roadways, it will be better to menti 

briefly the principal remains of camps and stations, and the ng 
in the /tinerary and our other geographical authorities with whis 
antiquaries have identified them, premising that many of thes 
identifications are far from certain, and still matter of diane, 
The most important Roman remains in Durham are at Lead 
ter. <A great part of the village and church are built out Of the 
masonry of the Roman station, which is situated on a hill-top 
west of the village, and on what we have called the great cates 
line of roadway, to the north of which the branch diverges t) 
Chester-le-Street and the mouth of the Tyne. * This station was 
no common earthwork, but a building evidently of considerable 
architectural pretensions. It formed a parallelogram, measuring 
183 yards north to south and 143 yards east to west, surroundal 
by a vallum from 8 to 12 feet high, and perpendicular op the 
outside, being built of ashlar work in regular courses, with 
stones 12 feet long and 9 inches deep. On the west of the 
vallum is a deep fosse, on the other side a sloping hill, The 
The 


masonry bears marks of pick or chisel as fresh as whe 
when the 


angles appear to have been guarded by round towers, 


stones were worked. The antiquities found here include a vast 
number of Roman altars. A part of the north rampart was 
destroyed for the sake of the stone in 1851 by the proprietor, 
but the remonstrance of the Archwoloyical Lustitute prevente] 
further depredations.” Some 
be the Ererakon of Ptolemy the Geographer, but Mr. Pearson anj 
others follow Camden in identifying it with the LonGovicus of the 
*“ Some of the alturs found here have inscriptions 


antiquaries have supposed this ty 


Notitia Imperit, 
under the Emperors Gordian (commemorating a bath and basilica 
built in his time), Severus, and Caracalla. The discovery of 
coins of the Constantines and their successors to Valentinian may 
seem to prove that the station was scarcely abandoned before 
the final tlight of the Roman eazle. Its destruction was probably 
owing to some sulden and violent catastrophe. The red ashes 
of the basilica and bath, the vitritied flooring, and the metallic 
substances, evidently run by fire, which occur among the ruins, 
form a strong in lication that the structure perishe 1 in flames,” 
Roman remains have also been found at Chester-le-Street, who 
name speaks sufficiently for its origin. “ [ts position on a great 
road, its size, its luxuries and arts, as instanced in its relicsof altars, 
bronzes, and pottery, and finally, its having been selected as the 
site of a church establishment from the earliest times,” would 
“also lead us to conclude that a thriving military town was 
established here from an early period of the imperial rule, and as 
we see from its coins, it was one of the last to be deserted in the 
Empire's fall.” The Cone rivulet flows across its north entrance, 
and Simeon of Durham seems to speak of it uniler the name of 


Cunega-ceaster. It was, therefore, probably, as Mr. Pearson con 


extreme frontier of Cumberland or just within the Scotch county | jectures, the ConcanGios of the Nott, and the Cocances of the 


The line of route from Catterick Bridge to | 


of Dumfries. 
LvGUVALLUM we may call the junction line. Another route from 
Lavatre to Lucuvanium ap VALLUM gives us an intermediate 
station, Brocavum, 22 miles from the latter place. These two 
routes from Livatrx seem to coincide as far as a station called 
Vertrerx, 14 miles from Lavarre, and Verters is by one | 
route 42 miles from Lvevvauium ap Vaticm, and by the other | 
+0 miles from Lrcvvattum. Antiquaries are divided as to 
whether these two term/ni of the routes represent the same place. 
The route which gives 4) miles, it must be remarked, is the 
incorrect one to which we have had already frequently to refer, 
and there is certainly a blunder in it as to the distance between 
Cataractonis and Lavatr.z. The whole point then depends on 
our identification of the stations in the two routes after VERTERE. 
Roman roads of which remains can be 





There were also other 
traced,—one running from Ellenborough to Carlisle, and pass- 
ing through the remains of the Roman station or fortified town | 
at Old Carlisle, and another, called the Maiden Way, leading off 
at right angles from what we have called the junction line of 
road, at Kirby Thure, to the Wall, at the point about half-way 
between the eastern and western lines of roadway. A roadway 
is traceable southwards from Broghton, a little to the west of 
the point where the Maiden Way leaves the junction line, which 
may have been a branch of what we have called the western line, 
and have formed a more direct communication between Lanca- 
shire and the Wall near Carlisle. The Maiden Way seems to 
have been continued northwards from the Wall; and there are 
the remains of a roadway branching off from what we have 
called the eastern line of road, at Binchester, through Chester- 
le-Street, to the mouth of the Tyne, and the eastern extremity 
of the Wall, and also a roadway branching off from that to Bre- 
MENIUM in a north-easterly direction. Such being the general dis- 








Geographer of Ravenna, Binchester, situated at the place wher 
the road by Chester-le-Street diverges from the main eastem 
roadway, is also the site of a Roman station, and is generally 
identified with the Vinovia of the Antonine Itinerary (twenty 
two miles from CaTtaractoyis) and the Vinnoovion civ'tas of 
Ptolemy. “Its figure and extent seem nearly similar to thox 
of the station at Lanchester, but the walls having been destroyel 
and the area enclosed and cultivated, its exact dimensions and 
form are very difficult to ascertain. It occupies the brow of an 
eminence about one mile north from Bishop Auckland, ani 
rising on the west from the river Wear. ‘The wall inclines to the 
east, and commands an extensive prospect, particularly to the 
north and south. From the washing of the river at the south 
west angle the bank has been partly undermined, and the 
foundations of the vallum laid open; these consist of very larg 
blocks of stone placel transversely; some remains of stone 
aqueducts have also been discoverel through the sinking of the 
soil.” The antiquities discovered here have been very numerous 
such as coins, altars, fragments of pottery, and rude sculptures 
Two of the altars are inscribed to the Dew Matres, 

Ebchester is the site of a Roman station, and is believed by 
most antiquarians to be the Vixpomora of the Antonie 
Itinerary, a station on the main eastern roadway, 29 miles 
north from Vivovia. “ Ebchester stands at the foot of a lon 
descent, yet on the edge of a still steeper declivity. Its cottages 
and trees are scattered along a lofty brow, overhanging the 
green haugh-lands of the Derwent,” which separates the chapelry 
from Northumberland. “On the very edge of the steep the 
vallum of a Roman station is,” says Surtees, “ still extremely 
distinct, and the little chapel of Ebchester, a freehold, and a fer 
thatched cottages, stand within the very area of the ancvtt 
Vinpomora, if Vinpomora it be.” The station was probably 
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9» important as that of Lanchester. “The vallum and 
nev r are most perfect on the north, where they stretch along 
~ edge of the hill towards the river for 160 paces. The 
rth-west angle is perfect, and part of the western agger, though 
ae through by roads and footpaths. On the south also the 
atom js extremely distinguishable, just within the southern 
wall of the churchyard, part of which at least seems built out of 
the ruins of the Roman ramparts, and the moss-green crumbling 
gallsof some neighbouring cottages on the west betray a similar 
The great road which leads to this station from the 


origin. — . 
eouth, and which Warburton saw broad and distinct before the 
SUULM, ° . . 

enclosures, may be still partially traced, and at the distance 


of a Roman mile and a half to the south (a cording to Dr. 
Hunter) the foundation ot a square watch-tower was discovered, 
about six or eight yards west of the military way ; the stones were 
cemented with lime ; and in 1727 Dr. Hunter discovered a little 
to the south of the south-west angle of the ramparts part of the 
aqueduct that supplied the baths.” Many of the stones built up 
into the surrounding houses are inscribed, and are sepulchral or 
monumental; and other Roman relics have been discovered here. 

The next station on this great east road is CorstorituM, and a 
site for this has been found by the majority of antiquarians at 
Corchester, half a mile west of Corbridge, in Northumberland, 
where the brook Cor enters the Tyne. The site has been long 
under cultivation, but coins and fragments of pottery are still 
frequently turned up by the plough. In the spring of 1861 the 
foundations of a Roman building, furnished with a hypocaust, 
were laid bare, but as seed-time approached they were again 
coveredup. The remains of the bridge by which the * great road- 
way crossed the river are still to be seen in front of the station 
when the water is low and clear. ‘The tower of Corbridge Church 
is entirely composed of Roman stones, and several other build- 
ings are greatly indebted to the stones of the station. Several 
of the stones have inscriptions ; but the most remarkable relics 
found at Corchester are two altars, each with an inscription in 
Greek, each inscription forming a hexameter verse.” The trans- 
lation of one is, “ Of Astarte the altar me you see. Pulcher me 
dedicated ;” of the other, “'To Heracles [Hercules], the Tyrian 
Diodora the high priestess;” this latter altar is now in the 
British Museum. <A very remarkable piece of antiquity has also 
been found in this neighbourhood,—a silver lanx or dish, the 
principal figures represented in which are Diana, Minerva, Juno, 
Vesta,and Apollo. No satisfactory information of its mythology 
has yet been given. ‘I'wo other pieces of Roman plate have been 
found in the same neighbourhood, and a beautiful gold ring. 
The site of Bremenivy, the last station in the Jtinerary on this 


line of roadway which lies within our district (20 Roman miles | 


from CorstorituM), has been proved by inscriptions to be the 
present High Rochester, seven miles and a quarter from Chew 
Green. It contains an area of four acres and a half, and stands 
950 feet above the sea. This camp is the first we meet with 





Brough and Kirkby Thure, in the latter county, the Roman road 
is “ six yards wide, and on level ground is formed of three layers 
of stone, of the aggregate thickness of a yard, the lowest layer 
being the longest. In other places, it was sometimes made of 
gravel or of flint... The Maiden Way, as we have seen, branched 
off from this junction road at Kirkby Thure, and ran northward 
over the moors to Caervoran, one of the stations on the Roman 
wall in Northumberland. “ An ancient camp or fort, an oblong 
quadrangle of irregular form, stands on the line of the Roman 
way (which passes through the camp), east of Stanmoor, and on 
the borders of Yorkshire and Westmoreland, part of the camp 
being in each county. The fragment of Re Cross or Rere Cross, 
the ancient boundary-mark of the Scottish principality of 
Cumberland, and now of Westmoreland and Yorkshire, stands 
inside the camp. <A square stone fort, called Maiden Castle, 
defended by two ramparts, an inner one of stone with a small 
ditch, and an outer one of earth with a ditch, stands on the line 
of the road, about two miles west of the camp just mentioned.” 
The Antonine station or town, VeRTER® (already alluded to), is 
generally fixed at Brough, and Brovonac.x, the next station on 
the junction roadway, at Airkby Thore or Thure, “to the south- 
east of which village, on Speedy Moor, are the remains of a 
camp or fort called Whelp Castle, at the place seemingly where 
the Maiden Way diverged from the principal Roman road. 
Near the south end of Dun Fell or Milbourn Forest, is a round 
‘amp or fort, surrounded with deep ditches, called Green Castle. 
An altar, with the inscription ‘Deo Silvano,’ was found here. 
There are several appearances of camps and roads on the waste 
ground of Milbourn Forest, and elsewhere. At Sandford, 
between Warcup and Appleby, near the line of the Roman road, 
are some barrows, two small camps, and the ruins of a small 
round fort, the walls of which are of immense thickness, and 
built with redstone strongly cemented with lime and sand.” 
There was a Roman station at Kendal, one mile below the 
town, at Watercrook. “The line of the fosse may still be 
traced, and several altars, inscriptions, and other Roman 
remains have been found near it. This has latterly been 
considered to be the site of the station of Catacum, the 
next station after Overborough, or Bremretroyace, on the 
great western roadway from Lancashire. At Ambleside there 
was also a Roman station, the remains of which in Camden's 
time were still very considerable, and described by him as 
“creat ruins of walls and of buildings scattered about,”’— 
“of an oblong form, defended by a fosse and a vallum, 
and a paved road leading to it.” The traces of this work 
are now very slight, but urns, coins, and fragments of tesse- 
lated pavement and pottery have been dug up.” For this the 
identification made has been generally the station of ALonis, 
on the same western line of road. We have already alluded to 
the conjectural identification of GLANOVENTA, or CLANOVENTA, of 
the Antonine Itinerary and the Ravenna Geographer (the GLan- 


south of the present boundary-line between Scotland and | nipayta of the Notitiv), with the remains of a station at Ellen- 


England, and is about 23 English miles from Corchester. ‘It 
has evidently been placed to guard the” great roadway, “ in its 


borough, in Cumberland. This station, according to Lysons, is 
“on the north side of the mouth of the little river £//en, on a 


passage across the river /tede. The strength of the position is | hill above Maryport. It is a square of 400 feet, surrounded by 
great. On the north the ground rapidly sinks from it; on the | a fosse and double rampart, commanding a view of the coast on 


«west it slopes into the valley of the Sills Burn; on the south, it 


falls rapidly down to the margin of the Rede. Its eastern side is 
the weakest, but here in ancient days a marsh, which is now 
drained, came to its defence.” Most of the station has been 
excavated, and a full account will be found in Dr. Bruce's 
work on the Roman Wall (thir.] edition), to which our limited 
space compels us to refer our readers. Between eight and nine 
miles south of this station, on the eastern side of the great road- 
way, which (crossing the Wall) leads to Corchester, the remains 
of a station have been found, with the name on an altar drawn out 
of the river Rede, on the south bank of which it was situated, of 
Hanrtaxcum. This name does not occur in any of our authori- 
ties. The altar is dedicated to the god Mogon, of the Cod{feni] 
(a tribe of the Vangiones in whose province Mayence lay), and 
the first cohort of Vangiones was for some time in garrison 
here. The station is situated “ina valley, and is surrounded, 
though not closely, by hills on every side. The site of the 
station is well marked. Its ramparts, its fosse, and the build- 
ings of the interior may all readily be traced.” An elegantly 
carved tablet seems to have come from the western gate, and was 
erected by the fourth cohort of Gauls. A fall account will be 
found in Dr. Bruce's work. 

Before speaking of Hadrian’s Wall and its stations, it will be 
well to refer briefly to the other chief Roman remains of camps 
and stations in Cumberland and Westmoreland. Between 














either side of the Solway Frith and of the sea to a considerable 
extent.” “The ramparts of the station,” observes Dr. Bruce, 
“are strongly developed, and most of its gateways may be dis- 
tinguished. The sill of the eastern gateway is grooved by the 
action of chariot wheels. Within the station is a well encased 
with circular masonry.” ‘ Close by the banks of the river E/len 
is also a small entrenchment, containing an area of about an 
acre and a half. It is in a low and sheltered position, and has 
probably been a retreat for invalids.” Very numerous and im- 
portant remains have been founl at the Ellenborough station, 
of which a full account will be found in Dr. Bruce's beautiful 
work on the Wall. Another site for the station of GLANOVENTA 
has been found by some antiquaries at Papeastle, a mile to the 
north of Cockermouth, about seven miles south-east of Maryport, 
where there are the nearly obliterated outlines of a Roman 
camp and the remains of a Roman road connecting the two 
stations. The town of Cockermouth is believed to have risen 
out of the ruins of this station, and the older parts of Cocker- 
mouth Castle are composed of Roman stones, some inscribed, 
two inscriptions referring to events in the year 241. There are 
Roman remains at a place called Barrow Walls, on the north bank 
of the river Derwent and about half a mile from Workington ; 
and further to the south, not far from Whitehaven, at Moresby, 
are the well-defined remains of a Roman station, occupying a 
strong and commanding position. Camden identifies this with 
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the Morsivum of the Notitia, and Horsley with Arsprsa. The 
station of Brocavum, on one of the two Antonine routes from 
Lavatrx, which we have called junction lines, is generally 
identified with Brougham, in Westmoreland, by which a Roman 
causeway passes; others place it at Brough, in the same county. 
The site of the station of Gatava is quite uncertain; some 
place it at Keswick. A site for Vorepa, which the /tinerary 
places fourteen miles from LvuGuvatium, has been assigned at 
Plumpton, or Old Penrith, “ called in the locality by the common 
name of Castlestands, about thirteen miles south of Carlisle, 
Enough of the eastern gate remains 
There are indications 


where is a large station. 
to show that it had been a double portal. 
of suburban buildings, probably of the Roman period, on the 
west of the station, and about a quarter of a mile south is a well 
eased with Roman masonry.” At Old Carlisle, nearly two miles 
south of Wigton, are the remains of a large station, the four 
gateways of which are well defined. The rivulet Wiza runs in a 
deep ravine immediately below the camp on its west side, and at 
the remains of suburban 
Several inscribed 


a remoter distance on its south also; 
buildings may still be seen outside the walls. 
stones have been found in that station, an altar belonging to the 
time of Commodus, &e. 

The modern Carlisle appears to have been the site of a Roman 
Bede seems to identity it with Lueéuvaniv, for he 
was called corruptly by 


station. 
says that the “civitas Lugubalia” 
the Angles Luve/, and mentions its walls and Roman fountain. 
If so, its modern name is a modification of “ castra (or caer)-/ucl,” 
* Extensive ruins of the ancient city lie buried beneath the 
modern Carlisle. Seldom is the ground penetrated to any depth 
without the discovery of ancient remains, Samian ware, and 
Roman coins.” In Leland’s time (Henry VIII.) traces of the 
ancient city were frequently discovered in digging ; but, he says, 
“the whole site of the town is sore changed, for the places where 
the great streets and edifices were are vacant and garden plots.” 
Passing north of the Wall, “to the south of Middleby Kirk, in 
the county of Dumfries, are the evident traces of a Roman 
station, which has yielded a number of important inscriptions. 
There are also some remains of a building ascribed to the same 
period, about three miles to the north-west of this camp, at the 
top of a solitary, flat-topped hill, called Burnswark. ‘This may 
have been an exploratory outpost. At the foot of the hill, on 
the south, are the remains of a legionary camp in good preserva- 
tion, and on the north face of the hill are also the marks (less 
distinct) of a similar entrenchment. Horsley has identified the 
camp at Middleby with the station at Buarum Buueium of the 
Itinerary. A Roman roadway from Middleby to Netherby, 
and thence to Carlisle, is said to be very certain, and at Netherby, 
where the remains of a Roman station were once very visible, 
and where numerons inscribed stones have been discovered, the 
same antiquary places the site of the Castra ExpLoratorum of 
the Itinerary. 

To describe the Wall across the island in detail would require 
much more space than we can afford. We are compelled, there- 
fore, to avail ourselves of an abridged account of the results of 
modern investigation supplied in Mr. Murray’s Handbook for 
Northumberland, It consists of three parts:—(1) a stone wall, 
strengthened by a ditch on the north side; (2) a turf wall or 
vallum, on the south of the stone wall; (3) stations, castles, watch- 
towers, and roads; these lie for the most part between the stone 
The stone wall extends from Wallsend 


and longer ones, one to the north, the other to the south, atu, 
distance of about twenty-four feet. At intervals along the 
Wall, averaging nearly four miles, were the stationary (quad 
rangular) camps; these were like military cities, with same 
streets intersecting each other at right angles, and erecta 
where an abundant supply of water might be obtained, hh 
addition to these, Castella, or Mile Castles, were placed at the 
distance of a Roman mile from each other. These were quad. 
rangular buildings, placed (with but two exceptions) against the 
southern face of the wall, and usually measuring from sixty feet 
to seventy feet m every direction. The Mile Castles wore toe 
bably all open to the north, and the fact that these were about 
eighty in number is held to strengthen the idea that the Wall 
was rather intended as a military outpost than as a means of 
defence. Between the Mile Castles, four subsidiary buildings, 
generally denominated turrets or watch towers, were placed, 
These were little else than stone sentry-boxes, and it is with 
great difficulty that they can now be traced. A Military Way, 
about seventeen feet wide, ran within the Wall from eastle to castle 
and from station to statior, not following exactly the line of the 
Wall, but taking the easiest path between the two points. neh 
being the general character of the Wall, of the parts of which the 
origin of the stone wall is variously assigned to Hadrian and ty 
Severus, we cannot attempt any description of the remaing of 
the different stations, &c., on the Wall. 
however, the Pons ASiu of the Romans, deserves a minute's noties 
in this connection. The -Votétia tells us that it was governed by 
a tribune of a cohort of Cornoyii, but the ouly inscription dis. 
covered here which mentions any military at all speaks of the 
first cohort of Thracians. “There are scarcely any traces of 
Roman times remaining, the stones of the Wall here having 
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been employed in the erection of the castle and other buildings, 
In digging the foundations of the county court-house in 1810, q 
Roman well was discovered, with the shaft of a Corinthian 
pillar, and other antiquities. When the old bridge was removed 
in 1771, several fragments of Roman masonry were found, 
which sanctioned the belief that it had been built upon the 
ancient foundations of the bridge of Hadrian. 
Hercules and Mercury have been discovered ; and in removing (in 
1843) the Whitefriars’ tower, which stood on the brow of the hill 
overhanging the close, and formed part of the walls of New. 
sastle, two Roman altars were discovered, deep in the ground, 
amongst a mass of Roman roofing-tiles, one’ of which is dedi- 
cated to Silvanus, No remains of the stone Wall are seen til 
after the next station is passed, but its course is marked for the 
greater part of the way by the fosse on the north side. There 
were traces of a Mile Castle on the top of Westgate Hill in 
Horsley’s time. The vallum makes its first appearance directly 
the Western suburbs are passed. 

We have so often referred to the almost hopeless obscurity of 
the transition period between the downfall of the Roman Imperial 
power in Britain, and the establishment of the Anglo-Saxon prind- 
palities, that we need scarcely say that the history of the Four 
Northern Counties during that period is equally doubtful. We 
have already told all that we can safely rely on respecting the 
early history of the Angle kingdom of Northumbria, within whieh 
were included the counties of Durham and Northumberland, and 
the south-eastern part of Scotland between the Tweed and the 
Firth of Forth. ‘The counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
have a different history, over which obscurity hangs down toa mueh 





wall and earthen rampart. 
on the Tyne to Bowness on the Solway, a space which Horsley 

estimates at 68 miles and three furlongs. It is built of huge | 
blocks of stone, narrowed at one end, so as to give them a firm 

hold, with mortar poured in between. The Wall follows the line | 
of the country in its ever changing up-hill and down-hill; when 

the incline is gradual, the courses of the Wall follow it, but when 

the ground is very steep, the courses of the Wall continue 

straight. The turf wall falls short of the stone wall by about | 
three miles at each end, terminating at Newcastle on the east, | 
and at Drunburgh on the west. ‘The two walls proceed from one 
side of the island to the other in a nearly direct line, and gener- 
ally within 60 or 70 yards of each other; but the vallum makes 
fewer deviations from a right line than the stone wall. In 
no part of its course is the Wall entirely perfect; but Bede 
describes it as eight feet in breadth and twelve in height. 
The thickness of 
A broad 








Later writers give it a greater elevation. 
the wall varies from six feet to nine-and-a-half feet. 
deep fosse accompanied it along its whole length, and this may 
still be traced with trifling interruptions from sea to sea. ‘The 
vallum, or turf wall, consists of three ramparts and a fosse, one 


rampart close to the south edge of the ditch, and the two other ! this time. They also appear (from the etymology of the names of 


later period. Their peculiar relation to the kingdom of Scotland 
has increased the doubis and difficulties attending the subject by 
adding the exaggeration and perversion of national prejudice. 
The controversy as to the dependent relation of Scotland to 
England has been mixed up almost inextricably with the question 
of the relations of Strathclyde, Cumbria or Cumberland with 
the former kingdom, and English and Scottish historians have 
each given their own version of events, in such a manner that 
between them the true history of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
is thrown into a state of uncertainty. All we can pretend to 
do is to point out a few of the leading facts which appear to be 
reliable. 

When the vallum of Antoninus between the Firths of Clyde and 
Forth and the wall and vallum of Hadrian or Severus between the 
Solway Firth and the mouth of the Tyne, were broken down 
by the wild tribes, it is certain that a part of these invaders went 
by the name of Picts and another by that of Scots. ‘The latter 


certainly came from Ireland, of which the name was for some time 


Scotia, and the settlement on the north-west coast of Scotland from 
which the later Scottish kingdom is deduced was probably made at 
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ave made less important and permanent settlements in 
what we now call South-Western Scotland, and on the north-west- 
mshores of the pt esent England and Wales(particularly Anglesea). 
But the main population of Cumberland and Westmoreland no 
doubt remained British or Romano-British in the sense in which 
we used the term in speaking of the Roman provinces of Britain. 
The numerous stations and the neighbourhood of the garrisons 
along the Wall must have infused a c mnsiderable Roman 
element into this part of Britain, though the Keltic blood and 
even the Keltic chieftainships may have survived to a great 
degree unaffected by this among the hills and lakes of that 
district. When the Angle or Teutonic invaders, or settlers, 
obtained the ascendancy in the north-east of Biitain and the 
south-east of the present Scotland, and gradually founded the 
great princi} alities of Deira and Bernicia, the remains of Roman 
organization, joined to the natural impediments of the marshes 
and forests of Lancashire and Cheshire and the hills and lakes 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, long presented an impene- 
trable barrier to the advance of the Angle armies westward, and 
the fluctuating frontier between the two races for some time 
rather trenched on the present counties of Northumberland, 
Durham, and York, than diminished the limits of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland. For some time probably there was a court, 
or seat of government, at Luguvallum, or Luel (Carlisle), very 


Jaces) to h 


much on the plan of the Roman prefecture; and the tales of 


the glories of King Arthur's Court at “merry Carlisle” may 
have had some foundation in truth, irrespectively of any doubts 
as to the personality of Arthur himself. Gradually the tide of 
conquest rolled westward, and nearly the whole of Lancashire 
and the east of Westmoreland fell under the Angle yoke. Still, 
however, there remained a Prince of Westmoreland, or Westmere, 
and more than one independent British prince of the territory 
between Morecambe Bay and Solway Firth, as well as between 
the Solway and the Clyde, and no doubt some sort of general 
alliance or confederacy (temporary and intermittent) existed 
among these principalities against their common foe. But when 
the Angle power encroached sensibly on the southern portion 
of this district, and the principalities north of the Solway 
became engaged in a struggle for ascendancy with the rising 
principality of the Scots, the latter became naturally drawn 
into the contest between the independent British principalities 
and their Teutonic enemies; and the southern principalities 
often fell into a tributary position either to the more powerful 
Princes of Galloway, or to the Princes of the Scots, and bowed their 
neck also under the supremacy of the more powerful of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs. As there was at that time no kingdom 
of Scotland, it seems almost a vain pursuit to attempt to deter- 
mine how far the kingdom north of the Tweed was under the 
suzerainty of the Anglo-Saxon Kings. ‘The Lothians certainly 
were long part of Anglo-Northumbria, and the Brito-Pictish 
Princes of Galloway, no doubt, often owned the Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy, and the probability is that at times the same was the 
case with the princes of the Scots; but little stress can be laid 
on these submissions. Eventually, the Anglo-Saxon and Danish 
Princes seem to have found it impossible to maintain an immediate 
sovereignty over the district between the Tweed and the Firth of 
Forth, and to have compromised their claims by ceding this to 
the Princes of the Scots, probably retaining a nominal superiority 
in respect of that part of Bernicia, and also in respect of, at least, 
that part of Cumbria or Strathelyde which lay south of the 
Solway Firth, which from that time was generally, with occasional 
intermissions, held as an appanage of the English Crown, by some 
member of the royal family of the Scots—in later times generally 
by the heir to the Crown of Scotland. ‘The little impression the 
early Angle invasions made on the counties of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland is shown by the fact that Mr. Kemble can discover 
only six names of * marks” or early settlements in the former 
county, and only two in the latter. The two counties suffered 
much during the Scandinavian inroads and conquests. No doubt 
some of these invaders penetrated into them from Northumbria, 
and crosses and other remains prove that Danish colonies were 
permanently established there; but their principal Scandinavian 
colonization is believed to have been Norwegian rat her than 
Danish (whether of an early or later date), for Norwegian names 
_ common in those counties, “and among the mountains we 
tind & nomenclature the origin of which seems to be purely 
Norwegian.” The Norwegian colonists are believed by most to 
have been derived from the Isle of Man, and the years 945 to 





000 are ec: . ‘ : 
1000 are set down as the date of this emigration. But the whole | 


Queeti e «} . ° . ‘ » » . ° 
{uestion of the time and distribution of the Scandinavian settle- | moreland. 


the question of the origin of the Picts may have something 


}to do with it. “Cumberland,” as it was then called, was 


sometimes granted by the Norman and Plantagenet Princes to 
great barons of their own, and many disputes and much confusion 
as to facts arise from this cause. Thus William the Conqueror 
granted it to Ranulph de Meschines, but is said to have recalled 
his grant, and to have given compensation to the King of Scot- 
land for the loss of the principality by the grant of a tract of 
land between Cumberland, Stanmore, and the Tweed. Under 
William Rufus, in 1091, Malcolm invaded the northern counties 
of England during the absence of William in Normandy, but on 
the return of the latter a great battle on the Wear is said to 
have been averted by the submission of Malcolm and the 
restoration of the manors in England granted him by the Con- 
queror. ‘* Next year William made a military progress to the north, 
and placed a colony at Carlisle. Some new quarrel seems to have 
arisen out of this; and when the Scotch King visited the Court 
at Gloucester soon afterwards, he was required to do the King 
right according to the sentence of the English Barons, and was 
not admitted to William’s presence. He retired in disgust, and 
again invaded Northumbria, where the Earl Robert of Mowbray 
surprised and slew him.” ‘This event was followed by a contest 
in Scotland for the suecession, between the Scotian and Pictish 
party, who supported Donald Bane, and the Anglo-Norman party 
(supported by England), who advocated the claims of Malcolm’s 
sons. During the troubles of the reign of Stephen, David, King 
of Scotland, in league with Malcolm, and with some Anglo- 
Norman exiles, claimed the earldoms of ** Northumberland and 
Huntingdon, which had once belonged to his wife’s father, 
Weltheof, and the fief of Cumberland,” and raised a large and wild 
army to assert his pretensions, who committed great barbarities in 
the unlucky northern counties, and Stephen being unable to effect 
anything against them, ‘captured Carlisle, and proposed to the 
Bishop of Durham to swear fealty to the Scotch King.” ‘The Barons 
and people, however, were summoned to a holy war by the Arch- 
bishop, with a consecrated standard, and at Northallerton (the 
battle of the Standard) defeated the motley invaders (September 
22, 1138). But the victory ** was not properly followed up; the 
men of Yorkshire were glad to return to their homes; and North- 
umberland, and Cumberland, and Westmoreland remained a 
debateable territory, rather Scotch than English.” Next year 
(April 9, 1139) peace was concluded at Durham, and it was 
agreed that Prince Henry of Scotland should réceive Northum- 
berland as a fief, except the fortresses of Bamborough and New- 
castle, for which compensation was to be made. Such of the 
Barons as chose might do homage to Prince Henry, reserving 
their fealty to Stephen, and the county was to retain its customs. 
Prince Henry is also said by some to have been invested with the 
principality of Cumberland, and they say that a claim of the 
Earl of Chester, in consequence of the grant to Ranulph de 
Meschines, was compromised by the grant to the Earlof the honour 
of Lancaster, and the hand of one of Prince Henry's daughters. 
In 1149 Stephen and David were again in arms against each 
other, the one at York, the other at Carlisle ; and in the follow- 
ing year David and the Earl of Chester entered into a league 
with Prince Henry of Anjou at Carlisle, and the Angevin 
Prince was knighted by David. and promised him, if he gained 
the Crown of England, to confirm to him his English territories. 
In 1152, David and his son, Prince Henry (who died that year), 
met John, the Pope's legate, at Carlisle, and David died in that 
city, and was succeeded by his grandson, Maleolm 1V. Malcolm 
was compelled to cede the counties of Cumberland and Northum- 
berland to Henry II. in 1157, or according to some, only North- 
umberland. ‘Taking advantage of the civil wars between Henry 
Il. and his sons, William the Lion of Scotland invaded Cum- 
berland in 1173, and besieged Carlisle, which, reduced to extremi- 
ties, had agreed to capitulate if not relieved by a certain day, 
when William was surprised and taken prisoner at Alnwick, and 
the Scottish King lost all his English possessions, and agreed to 
hold Scotland for himself and his heirs from Henry and his 
heirs. ‘This treaty was annulled by Richard 1. for a sum of 
money, and it was agreed that William should revert to the 
rights of his brother Malcolm. During the civil wars of John, 
Alexander of Scotland, in 1216, invaded Cumberland, and 
besieged Carlisle, and the city was surrendered to him on the 
6th of August by order of the Barons, but the castle was not 
then taken. By a treaty with Louis, the French Pretender, to the 
Crown, and the English Barons in rebellion, Alexander's claims 
were recognized to Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
On the pacification after the accession of Henry 


ments in North England is wrapped in doubt and obscurity, and! T11., Carlisle was surrendered to the English, and although 
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the Scottish King made repeated claims to Northumberland, 


Cumberland, and Westmoreland, he appears not to have | with the Border warfare and the various national wars | 
b we 


obtained possession of the:n; and at last, in 1237, at a conference 
held at York, he gave up his claim, accepting in lieu lands of the 
yearly value of £200, to be held of the King of England by the 
annual render of a falcon to the constable of the castle of Car- 
lisle. ‘These lands were to be in the counties of Cumberland and 
Northumberland, and not within the precinct of any garrison 
town. They weve not assigned till the year 1242, when the 
manors of Penrith, Langarthby, Great Salkeld, Sowerby, and 
Carlattan were so grantel, and thus terminated the struggle 
between the Anglo-Normans and the Anglo-Scots for the pos- 
session of the country north of the Humber and the Mersey. 
Neither Northumberland, Durham, Cumberlan 1, or Westmore- 
land is described in the Domesday Sureey; but the south of 
Westmoreland, with part of Camberiand, is inctulel within the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. ‘This shows the ambiguous position 
which three of them still occupied; while the case of Durham 
had a peculiarity of its own. ‘The monastery of Lindisfarne, 
from which the see of Durham eventually sprang, was founded 
in early Angle times, and was closcly connected with the life of 
St. Cuthbert, who from a monk within its walls became ultimately 
prior and bishop. In 875 the monks fled from Lindisfarne before 
the Danes to Ireland, and afterwards moved to Melrose, and then 
to Chester-le-Street, where a new see was erected, and all the 
lands between the Tyne and Tees set apart as the patrimony of 
St. Cuthbert, and the bishop invested with full powers for their 
jurisdiction. The second bishop added Bellingtonshire (in the 
heart of Northumberland) to the domains of the see. In 987 the 
monks were again obliged to fly before the Danes, and took 
refuge for three years at Ripon. On their return from that 
retreat the progress of the monks is said to have been miracu- 
lously arrested by the body of the saint, and their future seat 
determined by revelation to be ** Dunholme ;” and there, on a 
promontory almost encircled by the Wear, the body of the saint 
was depositel in a tabernacle of branches; then in a 
church of wicker-work, and afterwards in a cathedral. To 
Canute is attributed the first erection of the see int» a county- 
palatine transferring the immediate allegiance of the inhabi- 
tants to the Bishop, and assigning to him the duty of defending 
the Border. Into the history and vicissitudes of the long line 
of prince-bishops who followed it is impossible for us to enter, 
and we have already indicated some of the events of the Anglo- 
Norman and Plantagenet periods in which the county was con- 
cerned. Among the most remarkable of the earlier Bishops 
were Ralph Flambard (109-1128), the favourite of William 
Rufus, who in his latter days did much for his see, and built 
Norham Castle, Kepye Hospital, and parts of the Cathedral 
and Castle of Durham; Hugh Pudsey (1153-1195), who was 
compelled by Henry Il. to render a detailed account of the 
military tenures of the palatinate, and in consequence conspired 
against him with the young princes, and had his castles con- 
fiscated and that of Northallerton razed to the ground; after 
the death of Henry, however, he purchased the earldom of 
Northumberland and wapentake of Sadberge, and during the 
Crusades was left as Chief Justiciary and Viceroy over all parts 
north of the Humber; he was imprisoned in the Tower, how- 
ever, by his rival, the Bishop of Ely, and only released on 
resigning his temporal powers. On the King’s return he repur- 
chased Sadberge, and spent much money on public works (said 
to have been collected for the ransom of Richard), and gave the 
city of Durham its first municipal charter. Antony Beck 
(1283-1310), by his ostentatious display of his power and wealth 
drew down on him the jealousy of Edward I., who stripped him 
of his temporalities, which had been much increased in value by 
the confiscation of the lands of Bruce and Baliol (the former 
including the manors of Hartness and Hartlepool, and the latter 
Barnard Castle, on the Tees), which were bestowed on the 
Cliffords and Beauchamps. After the death of Edward the bishop 
was restored to his dignities, but in lieu of the property given 
to these two families he was made King of Man, and by the 


almost entirely occupied, as is that of all the Northern Comme 
England and Scotland, during which all alike suffered a a 
of the Scotch invasions terminated in the battle of Neville 
Cross, near Durham, in 1316, when King David (Bruce) a 
made prisoner. When the King of Scotland invaded Englands 
support of the pretensions of Perkin Warbeck, Norham Cast 
was besieged by him and reluced to extremities, but relieved by 
the Karl of Surrey. The religious establishments of Darhan 
were not richly endowed, except in the case of the priory of “ 
ham. In the rebellion of the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland in favour of the Roman Catholic religion, they 








occupied Durhain, but soon again abandoned it. Jy North. 
umberland the principal events besides what we haye already 
mentioned were the battle of Otterburn in 1387, jy which 
Douglas was slain, and Henry Perey captured and led away into 
Scotland; the battle of Homildon or Humbleton, nea: Wooler 
in 1402, when the Earl of Northumberland and Henry Peter 
with the Karl of March, defeated the Earl of Doulas, whew 
taken prisoner; the battle of Pepperdean in 1436, jn Which 
Ifotspur’s son was defeated by Earl Douglas; and the capture of 
Alnwick in 1462, and of Bamborough in 1464, by Margaret of 
Anjou, whose forees were soon afterwards routed at Iedgeley 
Moor, near Alnwick, and at Hexham. In 1513 a large body of 
marauding Scots, under Lord ITume, were cut of at Millfield, 
near the Till, a little south of Ford Castle. Then came the 
invasion of England by James LV. of Scotland, who eonpelled 
Norham Castle to surrender, and took and partly destroyed 
Wark, Ford, and Etal castles, but was defeated and slain at 
Flodden, about two miles west of the scene of IHume’s defeat, 
For the defence of the Marches of England and Scotland Wardens 
were appointed, who held special commissions from the Crown, 
They were sometimes two, sometimes three, on each side of the 
Border. In England the office was generally filled by the most 
powerful of the northern nobles, especially the Earls of North. 
umberland and Westmoreland, until in later times it became an 
office of peculiar qualification, supported by allowances from the 
Crown and regular troops. The Warden of the Lust Marehes 
resided at Alnwick or Berwick, that of the Middle Mavches at 
Harbottle, and of the West at Carlisle ‘lhe Wardens ha: courts 
for the punishment of tréason and felony, and were Captains- 
General in case of war. ‘The office of Lord Warden of the 
Marches, which had existed during all these wars with Scotland, 
fell into disuse soon after the union of the two Crowns under 
James [., “the garrison was reduced and the Border lost its 
military character.” 

Both Northumberland and Durham were the scene of many 
marches both of Scotch and English armies during the civil wars 
of the reign of Charles 1. The Royalists were the stronger party in 
Northumberland ; in Durham parties were more equally balanced. 
Cumberland experienced much the same fortunes as the sister 
counties of the north during the wars between England and 
Scotland. Edward I. died in 1307 at Burgh Marsh, near Car 
lisle, on his march to Scotland. The county shared in the 
struggles of the reign of Charles [., and was the scene of several 
military operations during the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 174, 
in which latter rebellion Carlisle was for some little time in the 
hands of the insurgents, and was the scene of several of the sub- 
sequent trials and executions. William the Conqueror created 
the baronies of Westmoreland and Kendal. Appleby Castle was 
taken by William of Scotland, and the town destroyed in 1173; 
and the town was again destroyed by the Scots in the reign of 
Richard Il. In the civil wars of Charles I. the castle o 
Appleby was occupied for some time by a Royalist garrison, the 
Cavaliers being very strong in that and the neighbouring county 
of Cumberland. In the rebellion of 1745, there was some fight- 
ing at Kendal on December 14, between the townspeople avd 
the insurgents, in their retreat towards Scotland; and a few 
days after there was a rather severe skirmish at Clifton, on the 
road to Penrith, between their rear-guard and the Duke of Cur 


| berland’s army. 














Pope was created titular patriarch of Jerusalem. Under him| Of the leading families of Northumberland eleven. still remait, 


the palatinal power of Durham reached its greatest height, and | 


his liberality in endowments, &c., was unbounded. ‘The last 
bishop who was a prince-palatine was William Van Mildert, 
who occupied the see between the years 1826 and 1836. 
By an Act passed in the 27th of Henry VIIL., the temporal 
jurisdiction of the bishops had been considerably abridged, 


and by the 6th and 7th of William IV., the whole of the} 


jurisdiction of the Bishops was taken away and vested in the 
Crown, The history of Durham during the middle ages is 





which are mentioned by Grey in 1649 as claiming to date 
| from the Conquest : The Ogles of Ogle Castle, now of Eglingham 
‘and Kirkley; the Ridleys of Willimoteswick, now of Blogden and 
| Parkend; the Middletons (now Monks) of Belsay ; the Mitfords 
of Mitford; the Claverings of Callaley; the Swinburnes of Cep 
heaton; the Cra’sters of Cra’ster; the De Lisles of Felton (n0¥ 
Lisles of Acton); the Selbys of Twizel; the Cresswells (indirectly) 
!of Cresswell; and the //aygerstons of Haggerstone (now at 
| Ellingham). Among the ancient families now extinct in this 
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county we may mention, in the reign of Henry I., De Bulmer; 
De Bussey ; Fitz-Alwin ; Fitz-Odard; De Merley; De Gren- 
ville; Bertram ; Fitz-William; De Burun; De Worcester ; 
pita-Adred ; De Morwick; Fitz-Roger; De Tession; De Vesci; 

Balliol; De Bolbec; D'Umfraville ; Fitz-Waldief; Fitz- 
pilef; De Hilton De Trochelai; Fitz-Gamel; De Essington ; 
De Calvaleia ; De Bodenhal; and Fitz-Liulf. These represent 


the early feudal lords of Northumberland. Among the leading 
families in ‘he reign of Edward II. we may mention Rydel; 


Grey; De la Vale; De Fenwick; De Benton; De Lilleburne ; 
Mandut ; De Horoseley ; Heyroun; De Clifford ; De Esselington ; 
De Luker ; De Borudon ; Botacomb ; and De Shottelington. To 
these we may add a few names which appear prominently 
in the Tudor period :—Rateliffe ; Witherington; Thornton ; 
Musgrave ; Anderson; Hodgson; Hurd; Errington; Coniers ; 
Usher; Charlton ; Robson; Milburn; Dodd; Bowes; Lawson; 
Swinhoe; Reveley ; Carr; Wallis; Rutherfurth ; Ord; Forster ; 
Bradford; Hebburn; Collingwood; and Carlisle. The chief 
families now are Perey; Grey; Bennet (Earl Tankerville) ; 
Wentworth-Beaumont; Hastings of Seaton-Delavel; Monck, 
of Belsey; White-Ridley ; Liddell, Brandlings; Bell; Ogle; 
Ord; Blackett, &c. Of the bishopric of Durham, among the 
principal tenants of the Bishop in 1166, were the families of 
De Coneres; De Mandevill ; De Vesci ; De Bulem; Fitz-Osbert ; 
Fitz-William; De Helton; De LEschanlande; Fitz-Richard ; 
De Mustieres; De Fisburn; De Hepped; De Hepplingdene ; 
De Wirecestre ; De Kevelane ; Burdun; De Bremba; Pappede ; 
De Torp; Haget,&c. In the reign of Henry VI. we may 
notice, among other names of families in Durham, those of Eure ; 
Bowes; Lambard; Lumley; Blaykestone; ‘Trollope; Hed- 
worth; Claxton; Bellyingham; Strangways; Jakson; 'Tayl- 
boys ; Fetherstonhagh ; Dalton ; Spence; Brakenberry ; Sharp ; 
Gower; Forester; Menell; Colvylle; Cook; Gyfford ; Wylton ; 
Dixson; Ravensworth; Coltman; Baynbrigg; Madyson ; 
Wakerfield ; De Wotton, &c. From ‘The Heralds’ Visitations ” 
during the Stuart and Tudor periods we may take the following 
additional names:—Tonge; Midleton; VPerkinson; Eden; 
Wrenn; Hutton; Heron; Maude; Blackett; Sarteys; Playce; 
Elstobbe; Lambton; Cheytor; Lawson; Thomlinson; Hay- 
thorpe; Shaftoe ; Blenkensoppe ; Bulmer; Selwyn; Wharton ; 
Booth; Punshon ; Tempest; Wray; Selby; Beckwith; Hilyard ; 
Hutchinson; Tunstall; Sidgewieck; Lambert; Dodsworth ; 
Trotter; Watson; Freville; Birkbeck ; Maire; Vane; &e. At 
present the dominant families are Vane and Vane-Tempest ; 
Lambton; Shafto; Bowes; Pease; Farrer; and Liddell. 
Cumberland was divided after the Norman Conquest into 
eleven baronies, originally granted to De Meschines; Waldrief, 
or Waltheof; D’Estrivers; De Vallibus, or Vaux; De Brundas, 
or Brundey ; Boyvill; Lyolf; Fitz-Swein; and Engaynes. The 
families of Nevile; Fitz-Duncan; Lucy; Multon (who took the 
name of Lucy); Perey; Wharton; De Logis; Wigton; Morvill; 
Dacre; Howard; Estoteville; Wake; Clifford; Wyndham; 
Bentinck; Cavendish, and others afterwards succeeded to por- 


Tufton; and Wilson. At present the Lowthers almost entirely 
dominate in the county, though the Tuftons have a slight 
influence. 

The Towns of the Four Northern Counties, with the exception 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne and Sunderland, and the secondary 
towns of Berwick-on-Tweed, Tynemouth, North Shields, South 
Shields, Hartlepool, Darlington, Stockton, and Carlisle, are 
not of commercial importance, for Durham is strictly a cathedral 
city. Besides these two last cities, we can find space only for 
reference to Newcastle and Sunderland. Durham is “an 
ancient and decaying town of 14,083 inhabitants,” with four 
suburbs. “The principal or more ancient portion is, for the 
most part, built on the scarpt side of a hill, which is crowned by 
the cathedral and the castle,” the hill itself being “a penin- 
sula surrounded on three sides by the Wear,” and formerly on 
the fourth by a moat. The castle, of which there were succes- 
sive buildings, additions, and rebuildings, if not in Saxon times, 
in 1072, 1172, 1417, and 1660, the last by Bishop Cosin (all 
much injured by the bad taste of the eighteenth century), was 
in modern times made the site of a university by Bishop Van 
Mildert. Its architecture, as may be supposed, is of a very 
mixed character in point of style and date. The university, the 
idea of which was first started in Henry VIII.’s time, and 
revived and carried out by Cromwell in 1657, was suppressed at 
the Restoration. Besides this, Bishop Hatfield's Hall was 


opened in 1846 for the accommodation of students. The 
Cathedral was originally dedicated to St. Cuthbert, but 


Henry VIII. called it the Cathedral of Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin. ‘The diocese includes the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland. The extreme length is 510 feet; the transept, 
from north to south, is 170 feet; nave and aisles, north to south, 
80 feet ; choir and aisles, north to south, 80 feet; height of nave 
and choir, 69 feet 9 inches; height of west tower, 138 feet ; 
height of central tower, 214 feet. The present edifice was begun 
in 1093 by Bishop Carileph, and his successor, Flambard, com- 
pleted the great mass of the building, and “the nave is one of 
the grandest specimens of Norman architecture existing in 
England.” The Galilee was attached to the west end by Bishop 
Pudsey about 1170, and the east transept (or chapel of the Nine 
Altars) and the Norman choir were added in 1289. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, under the name of 
“restorations,” much of the Norman work was destroyed. 
Carlisle, now a curious mixture of a busy manufacturing town 
and a cathedral city, stands at the junction of the Caldew with 
the Elen. Its population is 29,400, of which 20,000 are employed 
in manufactures. ‘ The plan of the city resembles the shape of 
the letter Y, the castle being on the apex.” ‘There are numerous 
factories with tall chimneys, and the walls and gates have dis- 
appeared ; but the streets are clean, and the town has altogether 
a busy and thriving appearance. ‘The cathedral is a mutilated 
building, consisting only of a choir and transepts, and is sur- 
mounted with a stunted tower; but it has many architectural 
beauties. There was a monastery at Carlisle before the time of 





tions of these baronies. The great Clifford family (Earls of | 





Cumberland) are historical, and so are the unfortunate Rad- 
cliffes, Earls of Derwentwater. Among other families may be | 
mentioned the Penningtons; Haringtons ; Hays; De Hercla, 
or Harcla; Musgraves; Grahams, of Esk and Netherby; Curwen; 
Dalston; Barwis; Beauley, or Bewley; Blencove; Brougham, 
Christian; Denton; Dykes; Fetherstonhaugh ; Halton; Hudle- 
stone; Irton; Leathes; Patrickson; Ponsonby; Sandes, or 
Sandys; Stanley; Warwick ; Whelpdale; Allonby; Allerby ; 
Awsthwaite; Beauchamp; Broughton; Brun; Carden; Corby; 
Copeland; Dundrow; Greenhow ; Gosforth ; Grindale; Irby; 
Langrigg; Milton; Moresby; Orton; Purton; Redman; Stavely; 
Stapleton ;  Tillol ; Vipont; Aglionby; Salkeld; Stanwix; 
Threlkeld ; Lowther; Lawson; &c. The larger number of these 
families are now extinct. The leading families now are the 
Howards; Wyndhams; Lowthers; Grahams ; Stanleys ; Irters ; 
and Marshalls, 














St. Cuthbert, but all these buildings were laid waste by the 
Scandinavian invaders, and the abbey was rebuilt by William 
Rufus, who made Carlisle an episcopal see, and the parish church 
acathedral. The greater part of the nave, together with the 
cloisters, was destroyed by the early Reformers. The present 
choir was begun in the reign of Edward I. ‘The cathedral has 
undergone many alterations and renovations, and of late has been 
thoroughly “restored.” ‘The castle is an old moated fortress at 
the north end of the town, overlooking the den, and a garrison 
was kept in it till 1864. The principal manufactures are of cotton 
ginghams and checks. There are also some extensive dyeing works. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, an important town, with a population of 
109,108 (in 1861), is the proper modern capital of the Four 
Northern Counties, and is separated by the ‘Tyne from a sort of 
suburb, Gateshead, in Durham, with which it is connected by a 
low stone bridge, as well as a stupendous /igh-level railway 
bridge, which crosses not only the river, but the whole valley of 













Westmoreland was so closely connected with Cumberland in | the Tyne. It is shrouded in smoke, but * its appearance from 
all respects that many of the families were common to both. | the south is imposing, as the town rises abruptly from the river, 
¥ @may mention as belonging to Westmoreland, besides the | its houses ranged one above another on the steep side of a hill, 
Veteriports and their successors—the Cliffords, who ruled the | which is crowned by the principal churches and the Norman 
county from Appleby, Brough, and Brougham Castles; and the keep of the castle.” ‘The streets of the old town are nar- 
Neirles, Fanes, and Lowthers; De Preston; De Kennet; | row, but those of the new broad and the steps fine. The 
De Middleton; Leving, or Lewing; Bellingham ; Brathwaite; | Saxon town is said to have been established by some monks, 
Crakenthorpe ; Dalston; Duckett; Thrimby ; Harrington; | who built what they called “ Muneceaster,” near the ancicnt 
Morville ; Engaine; Fothergill; Fleming; Newbriggen; Sand-| Roman station of Pons JEuu. This place was destroyed 


tord ; De Lancaster; Levbourne De Roos: Parr; Strickland; | by William the Conqueror, and a casthk founded about 1089, 
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by his son Robert, led to the name of Newcastle. In Stephen's 
time the town was ceded to the Scots for sixteen years. We 
have already alludel to the fortunes of Northumberland during 


the middle ages and more modern times, in all of which Newcastle | 


from its position necessarily played an important part. ‘“ The 
castle, three old churches, and some traces and fragments of the 
town walls are almost the only remarkable objects of antiquity 
which remain.” We have already spoken of the important rela- 
tion of Newcastle to the collieries, as a shipping port, in our 
general notice of the counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
and on this its prosperity as a port mainly depends. Its principal 
manufactures, as we have already said, are of bottles and win- 


dow-glass. It was constituted a borough by William the 


Conqueror, and has received thirty-six charters from subsequent | 


Sovereigns. It has sent two members to the House of Commons 
since the 27th Edward I. 
tions, and is well provided with all the religious, educational, 
and social accompaniments of a first-class town. 

Sunderland stands to the county of Durham in much the same 
relation that Newcastle does to that county and Northumber- 


land, being next to that town the greatest port in England for 


The population of the municipal borough was, 
in 1861, 78,211. It is situated on both sides of the river Wear, 
close to its mouth. The appearance of the town is “black 
and gloomy in the extreme,” the atmosphere filled with smoke, 
and with the exception of one street, the town consists of a 
number of narrow lanes rather than streets, with a mass of small, 
dingy houses. On the north side of the river are Monk-Wear- 
mouth and Suthwick, and on the south side, Sunderland town- 
ship and Bishop-Wearmouth, Monks-Wearmouth and its monas- 


coal shipment. 


tery existe] long before there was any town on the south side 
of the river, and Bede has given an account of its monastery. 
It is now densely populated with the lower orders. ‘The best 
streets and houses are in Bishop-Wearmouth. The North Dock, 
near the mouth of the Wear, is capable of holding 100 sail of 
“The towns on the two sides of the river are connected 
The town owes its 
Sail cloth, 


colliers. 
by a bridge, built between 1793 and 1796. 
growth and prosperity to the shipment of coals. 


It has excellent railway communica- | 


| chain cables, glass, and earthenware are also extensively ma: 
| factured in it. It first returned Members to Parliament y ‘es 
| the Reform Act of 1832. = 

We can do no more than mention the name of Berwick-wy 
Tweed, which, indeed, is properly neither in England nor Scotland 
and though subject to English law, was never in any English 
county. It was made legally a county in itself by the 6th and 7th of 
William IV. Its glory is entirely of the past, and is go sein 
| pletely a part of the history of the wars between England ang 
| Scotland in the middle ages, that to tell its tale would be simply 
, to rechronicle those wars. It is now a town of 8,613 inhabitants 
‘“‘of a dismal, dreary, dirty appearance, and surrounded by the 
walls erected in the reign of Elizabeth.” The salmon fishery 
which formerly brought prosperity to the town, is no longer wan 


| productive. 

We must conclude our hasty and cursory notice of these four 
counties with a reference to their most eminent natives, Not 
| many are recorded in connection with Durham. The “ Venerable” 

Bede is the most remarkable in the earliest times, the Nevilles 
during the middle ages, Colonel John Lilburne during the reign 
of Charles L., and General Sir Henry Havelock in modern times, 
| For Northumberland, the early period gives us St. Aidan and St. 
| Cuthbert, the early Christian missionaries ; “ Duns Scotus,” said 
to have been the first who broached the doctrine of the Immaey. 
late Conception, who died in 1308 ; the great family of Perey, 
most of whom were men of note during the middle ages ; Bishop 
| Ridley, who was martyred in 1555; Mark Akenside, the poet ; 
| Lords Stowell and Eldon; Earl Grey (of the first Reform Bij] 
Ministry) ; Admiral Lord Collingwood ; George and Robert 
| Stephenson; Martin the painter; and the antiquaries and 
} county historians Horsley and Hodgson. In Cumberland 
| and Westmoreland, we have besides the Cliffords and Howards 
of the middle ages; Edward Law, Lord Chief Justice and 
Chancellor as Lord Ellenborough, in modern times; and the 
poet William Wordsworth, born at Cockermouth; Edward 
Grindal, Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of Elizabeth 
, (born at St. Bees); and Sir Richard Hutton (the judge who went 
for Hampden on the Shipmoney case), born at Penrith. 


$$ —————— 
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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ENRY of BOURBON, Infante of Spain and cousin of the ex- 
Queen, has been shot by the Duke de Montpensier. The two 
men bad been enemies for years, and ever since the expulsion of the 
Queen, Prince Henry had pursued his cousin with insult. On the 
10thinst., in particular, a letter appeared from him accusing the 
Duke of an effort to bribe Marshal Prim, declaring that he was a 
contemptible ‘‘ political buffoon,” ‘despised by every man of 
worth in Spain,” as ‘crafty as his Jesuitical ancestors,” a ‘ self- 
interested Liberal,” a ‘‘ hypocritical Jesuitical suborner,” the 
“nodus of the Orleanist conspiracy against Napoleon,” and a 
“bloated French pastrycook.” ‘The Duke de Montpensier at first 
took no notice of the insult, but society commenting on his 
patience, he sent his cousin a challenge. Prince Henry ac- 
cepted it, and insisted on a duel to the death. The com- 
batants met on the 12th inst., at Alcorcon, just outside 
Madrid, and fired three times, each time at a diminishing 
distance. At the third round, the Duke, who, it is said, 
is too short-sighted to take aim, sent a bullet through his 
cousin’s foreliead, and Prince Henry dropped dead. ‘The victor 
then fainted from horror, and was twice bled to relieve his mind. 
Killing people in duels, though not in Spain murder, is still an 
illegal offence, punishable with four years’ banishment ; but notice 
is seldom taken of such trivialities, and in this case the magistrate 
who inquired reported that Prince Henry had accidentally shot 
himself. 


It is believed in many quarters that the duel increases the 
Duke de Montpensier’s chances of election, He was thought 
wanting in spirit, but clearly he can stand fire. ‘lhe incident, 
however, will not influence Prim, who, on the 5th inst., told the 
Cortes that no member of the Government was in favour of the 
Duke except Admiral Topete, who had always supported his 
claims. ‘The Marshal pointedly called the Pretender Antonio 
de Bourbon, instead of Antonio d’Orleans, thus reckoning him 
among the family whose return to the throne of Spain he has so 
repeatedly pronounced impossible. It is rumoured that the event 
will precipitate the election of Serrano as King, but the rumour 
is probably unfounded. Prim is quite satisfied with the Regency, 
and as he has promoted his military followers till, it is said, there 
is now one officer in the Army to every four men, the Army is 
quite satisfied too, The only danger is lest General Caballero de 
Roda, now commanding in Cuba, should return without leave 


— a pronunciamento which would be favourable to the 
uke, 


The division on the Irish Land Bill, taken late on the night of 
yesterday week, after a sugary speech from Mr. Horsman, a very 
clever one from Mr. Disraeli, who dubbed Mr. Horsman “a 
superior person,” and chaffed him for his absolute indifference to the 


eloquent reply of Mr. Gladstone’s, showed 442 for the second 
reading, and only 11 against it, of whom three were English 


feeling of the duty he owes to “the land,” being one of them. 





= ’ Fenian, ”—of course voted with the recalcitrants. 
‘on the Bill, which was put down for Monday next, has been post- 
| poned, in order to leave room for the second reading of the Peace 
| Preservation Bill. 





other member of the same importance even as Sir John Gray. 
Mr. Heron, the Member for Tipperary—Mr. Disraeli’s ‘sham 
The Committee 


The Ministerial scheme for the repression of agrarian crime in 


» , Ireland promised by Mr. Gladstone on Monday, in a brief and 
‘somewhat obscure speech, was fully described on ‘Thursday by 
| Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 
| the plan, which is limited strictly to the prevention of agrarian crime 
| by diminishing incentives administered through the Press, and 


We have elsewhere carefully analyzed 


the cure of the terrorism exercised on witnesses and juries, 
and have only to remark here that the Bill is expected to pass 
rapidly and almost without opposition, that the only serious 
criticism passed on it is that it does not go far enough, and that Mr. 
Gladstone has declared that in the very last resort, but only in the 
| very last resort, he will suspend the Habeas Corpus. The temper 
| of the House, and we fear of the English people, is rising fast, 
| and is exasperated by a new form of outrage, visits of armed men 
| to farmers in county Mayo, to threaten them, unless they take 
| oath to break up their pasture lands. 





Two new Bishops have been nominated by Mr. Gladstone. ‘The 
Bishop of St. Asaph is to be the Rev. Joshua Hughes, Vicar of 
Llandovery. He is Evangelical, rather young for a bishop, a good 
Welsh scholar, and a very effective Welsh preacher, and is a 
graduate of Cambridge, having graduated in 1842, when he 
belonged to Queen’s College. ‘The new Bishop of Chichester is 
to be the Venerable Archdeacon Durnford, Canon of Manchester, 
and Rector of Middleton,—an Oxford first-classman as long ago 
as 1826, and an Etonian. He is said not to be a “ party man” 
either in the political or ecclesiastical sense. Both appointments 
appear to be highly respectable—and uninteresting. 





The debate on the second reading of the Education Bill has 
been going on rather in minute-gun fashion, at very broken 
intervals, during the week, having been opened by Mr. Dixon late 
on Monday night with the vague amendment condemning the 
power assigned by the Local Boards of determining the religious 
education to be given in the rate-paid schools, on which we com- 
mented in our last issue. To him replied Mr. Forster, in perhaps 
the ablest speech which he has ever made, pointing out that such an 
amendment as this to the second reading of an important Govern- 
ment Bill could not by Parliamentary etiquette possibly succeed 
without throwing out both the Bill and the Government. Ile re- 
marked that in the Bill agreed to by the Manchester Committee, 
including the Member for Manchester (we suppose Mr. Jacob 
Bright), which he and Mr. Austin Bruce introduced two years 
ago, the religious difficulty was dealt with in exactly the same 
way asin this Bill, and that at the end of last year the 
Manchester Committee still adhered to the same plan. 
He showed how all the alternatives were clogged with 
similar and apparently much greater difficulties, and how even the 
Dissenting deputations could not agree on a plan to recommend, 
so divided were they between the wish for some sort of religious 
teaching and the jealousy of permitting it to be specific. He pro- 
fessed as hearty a wish for unsectarian education as anyone, but 
showed it was impossible to define ‘‘unsectarian” by Act of Par- 
liament, though not at all difficult to reach it in practice. He 





quoted a very fine passage from Mr. Faber on the Protestant Bible 
being one of the great strongholds of English heresy; and he 
illustrated the difficulty of excluding religious teaching by the 
' discontent prevalent in Holland with the secular system, which has 


Irish Land Question during the time he was Irish Secretary, and an led toa general wish among the Radical party to permit a reli- 


gious character in the Government school and leave it to be deter- 


: | mined by the commune. Mr. Forster never spoke better either in 
Conservatives, Mr. Henley, who has quite the Northern Farmer's | manner or matter, but the Tories,—partly, we suspect, from mis- 
| chief,—cheered continually, while the Leaguers remained sulky, 


The eight Irish Members who voted against the Bill comprised no | and the signs of a Liberal split grew menacing. 
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The debate was resumed on Tuesday by Mr. Winterbotham, )a jury of none but Protestants, it was challenged, and the panay 
M.P. for Stroud, in that very able and candid exposition of the | set aside. Government, determined to put a stop to the eae 
social jealousy felt by the Dissenters of the power of the Church, packing juries, one of the many disgraces of our system in Trelay 
on which we have commented at length elsewhere. Lord Robert | told the High Sheriff, Captain Coote, to dismiss his subordinate 
Montagu in an inexpressibly tedious speech scared the Ilouse IIe refused, and was dismissed for refusing. Tories say such 
away to dinner, after which Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth made a very pro- | interference is unconstitutional. Government Says it ig maces 
mising maiden speech in favour of the Government scheme; Mr. | inexpedient, except on grave emergency; but graye emergene 
Beresford Hope in his usual grotesque style tauated the Leaguers, | existed, as it was necessary to put down packing, Considarig. 
whom he called a ‘“ discontented and disappointed faction,” with | that to pack in such cases is neither more nor legg than ty 
always trotting out the ideal British workman as a sort of cross | murder a prisoner, the Government is clearly justified in its View: 
between “an avenging angel and a noble savage,” and declaring | and so thought the House, which supported it by a waajority of 193 
it to be his mission ** to hew down the great idol of Denomination- | to 113. ‘The mere fact that such a debate can be raised ig Sufficient 
alism and build up a magnificent Temple of Secularism.” Mr. proof that trial by jury, never a very scientific method of admin. 
Miall, emulating Mr. Beresford Hope in the grotesqueness | istering justice, is utterly unsuited to Lreland. 


of his gestures and studying a painfully precisian utterance, | Ni s ee 
rs es , Nineteen Assistant-Masters of Rugby have sent i i 
defended Mr. Winterbotham in a very much calmer speech, in | ce : Soy Sent In a petition to 
A oe “ | the House of Commons praying for an alteration in the constit 
which he suggested that the difficulty was not really insuperable, | sas ik atin ahead aniaiciaaiines aa agente . a 
atte ag abd .’ | tion of the new ge ig body. appears the >ubli 
and could be easily settled ‘“ upstairs.” Sir Roundell Palmer in 5 5 y ppears that the Public 


j : | School Commissioners had made five of the old trustees eligi 
an exceedingly eloquent speech showed that the Dissenters must | : stees eligible to 
: i “4 : the new governing body ; but afterwards made a change increas 
yield something as well as the Church if any agreement were to | as a aided an aint a aie ca Gaia it ; - 
é |ing the number so eligible to six, /.e., to one-ha 
be come to; Mr. Auberon Herbert went in boldly for pure secu-| © — it? aie. . of the whole 
| go" erning body,—a much larger proportion of old to ney 


larism, but declined somewhat illogically to support the amend- | °, : 
. é Governors than has been recommended in the case of any other 
ment; and Mr. Lowe concluded the debate by entreating the House | i alles Win: diiline: Malka: Bias ‘ 
not to act like a herd of cattle which abandons rich pastures to Sere agama tie pies consider that the 
| election of so large a proportion of old trustees on to the ney 
quarrel over a patch of nettles, and declared emphatically that | atiiaedaiis High wiih ta ddliantel to Vin teats at a 
the Government did not stand irrevocably committed to any single | ° . en tm ; P Crests Of the schodl, 
lution of the difficult : | aud ask the House to address Her Majesty to assign to the trustess 
solution of the difficulty. ‘ : : 
— J of the Rugby charity ‘such number less than six of seats in the new 
After the debate had concluded, a bitter little scene took place | Soverning body as shein her wisdom may deem sufficient.” Look. 
13 C -apt) ro a » Pic , . 
on the question of adjournment, in which Mr. Fawcett assumed | "8 tO the last exertion of power by the Rugby trustees, we should 
for the second time that evening to speak as one that seemed to be | fear that the Queen, if she only assigned them SO many Seats les 
a “pillar” of the Left wing, and Mr. Hardy rather increased the | than six as she in her wisdom should think fit, would assign them 
: rae si eT ¢ 27 4 oy ; ic . 
difficulty by offering his aid to the Government. Is not one root of exactly six less than nie But perhaps it might be really wiser 
all this superfluous gall the needless, if not culpable, delay of the | 0 give them one or two. The Duke of Marlborough, for instanee 
: : . SD ates Bin | woul lly useful ing what to avoid , 
Government in introducing the University Tests’ Abolition Bill ? | Would be really useful,—as a warning what to avoid. 
We can assure the Ministry that it is beginning to awaken real 
suspicion and anger among the Oxford and Cambridge Liberals. 





| 
| 


The Home Secretary has put out a statement contradicting in 
very many important particulars O'Donovan Rossa’s account of 
his prison sufferings, and showing them to be apparently wilfully 
coloured in many other particulars. He has been very violent at 
times with his warders, and on such occasions he has been ironed, 
—‘‘a form of restraint found necessary in the case of very few 
| prisoners.” His diet is asserted to have been sufficient and good, 





As we anticipated, the American Senate is most unwilling 
to confirm the treaty for the purchase of San Domingo. Its 
unwillingness arises mainly from a reluctance to receive more 
negro citizens, or to incur great expense upon a fleet; but it is 


stimulated by a wish to thwart President Grant, who will not : aig ; . 
place his patronage at the Senators’ disposal. ‘This quarrel, it is | ant in proct of 0, 0 in alleged that be has oven Snpeoved oka 


said, is so bitter as greatly to limit the activity of the Government, | - ane pears emewel te ete & —_ mernnednaphengpee dere a. 
rhage ; ae ; ; : filled with false statements as to his treatment are not sent. He 
which is described as an ‘* Administration without a party.” Like ze aca f : 

Cromwell's Judges, President Grant is politically “a kinless | “"* thoroughly scanched * (? etvigged) thoes wl foe Cae 
ges, po y “4 xinless . p d. 

loon,” intent mainly on his work. cause detected in attempts to pass out surreptitious correspon 
Si OR a ence,—which is the only foundation of fact for his statement that 
Lord Hartington appears disposed to concede the halfpenny | ‘‘ he was stripped naked to be searched every day in February and 
newspaper postage. Ie told a deputation which waited on him | until May, 1867.” On the whole, it would seem certain that 
on Saturday that his only doubt was about the economic result of | O'Donovan Rossa’s letter in the Marseillaise is not only untrust- 
the plan. He had found on inquiry that the department could do | worthy, but full of wilful misstatements. Still, if our law as to 
the work, but was unwilling to tax letter-senders to pay for the | the punishment of political offenders had been the same with that 
carriage of newspapers. ‘That is not a good argument. The| which is now proposed for North Germany, there would have been 
letter-senders are not hurt, for their penny will not be increased, | no room for misstatements of the sort. A political prisoner openly 
and any loss, if any arises, will fall on the general taxpayers. | resisting lawful authority should be shot, but he should not be put 
The only question is whether it is for the general good of the com- | to penal servitude. 
munity to charge a halfpenny instead of a penny, aud we think it The Navy is over-officered, particularly in the grades above the 
ee? i a = my angen, nds “9 country dis- | rank of Commander. Mr. Childers has arranged a scheme undet 
tricts, which without them would be without intelligence ; and it | which officers who are above certain ages or who have not been 
is On country readers that the tax, a hundred per cent. on prime | afloat for ten years must retire on increased allowances. As they die 
cost, falls most heavily. off their places will not be filled up, and in a few years the entire 
The 7 . : | service will be effective, and the nation will pay only for officers 
: The Times states that the peg body of Christ Church in employ and a moderate reserve list. No sailor, however, will 
College, Oxford, have abolished the privileges hitherto allowed to ever admit that he is old, and from the peculiar character of the 
Peers’ sons. They are to claim their degrees like other men, and service, in which “ interest ” has always gone a long way towards 
the gold tuft on the cap and silk gown, till recently worn by them, | seeuring active employment, the ten-year rule excites great indig- 
are henceforth disallowed. The change, if it has been made officially, | nation. It is held to be unfair that a man should be virtually 
is quite right, absolutely right in principle, and it is no fault of 
the College or of Radicalism that every such change tends to deepen 
that rather dull uniformity in all the externals of life which is 
growing so fast upon us. Equality is good, and if we cannot have 
it without equality of costume, well, we must even consent to live 














dismissed because he has been overlooked. A great debate was 
raised on the subject on ‘l’hursday, but Mr. Childers stood to his 
colours, and the House supported him by a vote of 161 to 196, 
rather a small majority. Reasoning as outsiders, the age rules 
in a drab world seem to us fair, and the ten-year rule rather too hard, unless the 

; Sa officer retired has had full opportunity of employment. Mr. 


The House of Commons, having nothing on hand but trivialities, | Childers, too, presses the argument of the popularity of his scheme 
like the Education Bill, the Land Bill, the Crime Bill, and so on, | somewhat too far. Naval officers get so tired of waiting for pro- 
devoted the best part of Monday night toa furious discussion of the | motion, that if he proposed to hang all the Admirals for being # 
Coote case. The facts, as fairly stated by Lord Crichton, were | much in the way, he would receive the enthusiastic support ot 
these :—Mr. M’Kenna, a Catholic of Monaghan, was tried for the | many captains, half the commanders, and every lieutenant in the 
murder of James Clerk, a Protestant. The Sub-Sheriff empanelled | Service. 
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overnment, through Mr. Bruce, has announced its inten- | 
ing with the Game Laws. Mr. Wykeham Martin on 
proposed the second reading of his Bill, which gives 
she feathered game to the landlord and the ground game to the 
tenant, “any contract to the contrary notwithstanding.” He 
however, to withdraw those words, and indeed all words 

tat those in the preamble. Thereupon Sir G. Grey observed that 
the House would have to draw its own Bill, and pass in Committee 
3 Bill which had never passed a second reading. Mr. Bruce 
geknowledged that this was final, but promised a Government 
Bill for the three kingdoms intended to put tenants in a better 
ition. It will be hot work fighting that Bill, but a reasonable 
compromise is surely not impossible. Shootings let for, say, 20d. 
acre. Fix a price, say a shilling an acre, at which any 
tenant may buy the right to kill ground game, and reserve the 
jandlord’s right to shoot too if he can find any, and we shall have 
fittle more quarreling. County members had better remember 
in the debate that next election they will not know how tenants vote. 


The ( 
tion of deal 
Wednesday 


The Select Committee on Elections have sent in their report. 
They state that municipal elections are often very corrupt, and 
dhat the corruption cannot be punished, and recommend that the 
law for such elections should be assimilated to that which governs 
élections to Parliament. As regards the latter, they believe bribery 
exists in many boroughs in England, but not in counties; while 
Scotland is free both of that vice and of effectual intimidation. ‘There 
js intimidation, however, in some English and Welsh counties, and 
in Ireland, what with mobs, priests, landlords, and soldiers, there 
is, in places, no freedom of election at all. They recommend as 
the cure the Ballot, which, they say, will prevent riot, preclude 
intimidation, and increase purity. Mr. Leatham tried to antici- 
pate Government action on Wednesday, and succeeded in adjourn- 
ing the debate on his ‘‘ single-barrelled Bill” till ‘Tuesday, when 
it is supposed the Ministry will declare its intentions. ‘There 
seems no doubt that it will introduce the Ballot, but there is 
doubt as to its doing so this Session. 





The Committee has done a very foolish thing. By a majority 
of one it has advised the retention of the uproarious farce called a 
Nomination. ‘lhe reasons assigned are nearly unintelligible. The 
majority say :—‘‘ The abolition of the present system would tend 
to fetter the free choice of the electors, and would deprive a candi- 
date of an opportunity of setting himself right with a constituency 
in the event of misstatements as to his opinions or his character, 
and it would make it extremely difficult to prevent the putting 
forward of persons as candidates for mere purposes of annoyance, 
or the fraudulent withdrawal of others who were in favour with 
the electors.” The candidates are not chosen by show of hands, 
the electors can vote for anybody they like, and a candidate who 
is misrepresented can talk from a window as well as froma ricketty 
platform in the market-place. As to fraudulent withdrawals, that 
is, we suppose, withdrawals without the candidate’s consent ; how 
are they prevented now? Any printer can forge a resignation, if 
he likes to take the consequences both at law and at Lynch. The 
only uses of the nomination are to increase rioting, to raise fury, 
and to plunder the candidate. 


One of the most effective side-hits of Mr. Winterbotham’s Educa- 
tion speech was his illustration of the indignities to which Dis- 
senters were liable at the hands of the Established Church, taken 
from two charges of the Bishop of Winchester,—then Bishop of 
Oxford whom he took care to describe as an eminent Bishop, 
“recently promoted under a Liberal Government, and at least in 
his own opinion a model prelate and a model Churchman.” Dr. 
Wilberforce had described, according to Mr. Winterbotham, the 
three great obstacles to the religious education of the people as 
consisting in beershops, Dissent, and overcrowded cottages. Was 
it in human nature, he asked, for Dissenters not to resent such 
contemptuous expressions? Dr. Wilberforce replied to the 
charge in Friday's Times, and, as we had ventured to conjecture 
ekewhere, familiar as we are with the peculiarities of that 
prudent prelate, the charge turns out to be very far from 
accurate. There was no such grouping of Dissent along with 
the other two obstacles at all,— nor was Dissent described as 
a obstacle to religious education, but only as a “ hindrance’ 
which the clergy of the diocese had assigned as impeding them in | 
their ministry. We confess that we think Mr. Winterbotham had 
almost unfairly overstrained the obvious meaning. Would any 
clergyman have thought of complaining if an eminent Dissenting 
minister had instanced the unfortunate belief in episcopacy pre- 
valent in his neighbourhood as a great ‘hindrance’ to his own 
Uwefulness? Sectarian jealousy, whether Church or denominational, 





is apt to create the food on which it lives. Only, Church jealousy 
is the more cold and arrogant, and Dissenting jealousy the more 
irritable and suspicious. 


There is no news from Rome this week of any importance, but 
the effervescence of personal feeling on both sides of the great 
Infallibility question is getting warmer and warmer, and there can 
be no pretence in any quarter now of the proper deliberative 
equanimity. Dr. Newman, credited in the Roman correspondence 
of the Standard with having written to his bishop to stigmatize 
the promoters of Papal Infallibility ‘‘ as an insolent and aggressive 
faction,” writes to the Standard of Thursday to disavow this pro- 
ceeding, and goes on to state that he has no wish to conceal that 
he deeply deplores ‘‘ the policy, the spirit, the measures of various 
persons, lay and ecclesiastical, who are urging the definition of 
that ecclesiastical opinion.” Doubtless, Dr. Newman, in con- 
formity with views expressed in his lectures on “ Anglican Diffi- 
culties,” concedes a great importance to the open field of ‘ opinion’ 
in the Catholic Church, and wishes to limit as far as possible the 
field of defined dogma. But still he goes on to say that he has 
‘¢a firm belief,” and has had all along, that ‘“‘a Greater Power than 
that of any man or set of men, will overrule the deliberations of 
the Council to the determination of Catholic aud Apostolic truth, 
and that what its fathers eventually proclaim with one voice will 
be the word of God.” That is, as of course Dr. Newman's view 
would be sure to be, an intelligible and consistent position to take 
up, and not at all that of writers like Pere Gratry, who appear to be 
committed Loth to a positive denial of Papal Infallibility and to a be- 
lief of that of Councils, so that if the Council affirms the papal in- 
fallibility they will be nowhere. But we confess we should have 
expected almost all Catholics to press for an authoritative decision 
of some sorton a matter which has given rise,—between mem- 
bers of a Church which makes its chief boast of visible unity,—to 
imputations of heterodoxy so various and so fierce. 


A very curious illustration of the bitterness of these Roman 
Catholic amenities has been furnished lately in the columns of the 
Catholic journal called the Weekly Register, where the proprietor 
of the Tablet, Dr. Herbert Vaughan, has been defending himself ably 
enough against the attacks of some exceedingly bitter anonymous 
assailants, who have spared neither his paper nor himself, charging 
him, for instance, with “ falsifying history,” ‘‘ assaulting the whole 
episcopal body by a disgraceful withholding of historical facts,” and 
again, with aflixing “forged appendages ” to a quotation from St. 
Bernard. As far as our knowledge of the 7ullet goes,—and it 
dates only from a few months back,—we should have thought these 
last charges curiously untrue. The Tablet, like the great Ultramon- 
tane Quarterly, the Dublin Review, is, no doubt, exceedingly harsh, 
and, as we should think, uncharitable, in its condemnations of 
heresy, or what it thinks so,—but both editors seem to us to set a 
rare example of candour to Protestants in the perfect frankness 
with which they habitually confess their own blunders,—the 
rarest and most unwelcome of editorial tasks, and the one which 
always excites in our minds the heartiest respect. Of course, their 
opponents have the great moral disadvantage, as far as temper 
and equanimity are concerned, of writing under the fear of eccle- 
siastical censures and interdicts, which are immediately applied,— 
so they assert—to deter any detected Gallican. 


One writer of a threatening letter in Ireland has at last been 
detected and punished. Mrs. Pennefather, of Golden, Tipperary, 
recently raised her rents, and among others that of Stephen 
Meagher, her bailiff, from £36 to £44. On 5th November a letter 
was received by Mr. Exshaw, agent to the property, threatening 
him with death for his tyrannical proceedings. Mrs. Pennefather 
was also ordered to dismiss him. A similar letter was sent to 
Stephen Meagher, intended to avert suspicion. Ie was, however, 
suspected, the letters were compared, and found to be in the same 
handwriting, while three postage-stamps, found in his house, 
corresponded exactly with the three others affixed to the letters. 
Ie was found guilty, and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. 


Papers of a comic vein when dealing with public questions are 
apt to forget that their responsibilities are often even more serious 
than those of their more staid and therefore less impressive contem- 
poraries. Pxnch,—which with its pictorial genius wields more 
power to hurt than any mere newspaper,—is always unscrupulous 
about Ireland. Its cartoon this week, painting the typical [rish- 
man in the character of Caliban, makes the type hardly distin- 
guishable from the gorilla. ‘These are the kind of insults which no 


race ever yet forgave. 





Consols were on Friday evening 93 to 934. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_~.>——_ 


THE REPRESSION OF CRIME IN IRELAND. 


HE Ministerial measure, with some patent defects to which 

we shall presently advert, has one immense merit. It 
strikes straight at the evil which now oppresses Ireland, the 
revival of an agrarian terrorism intended to secure impunity 
to agrarian outrage. It is not designed, as the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus would be, to make insurrection difficult, 
or to clear the country of dangerous politicians, but to enable 
the Courts and the police to deal regularly with agrarian 
crime, to put down the terrorism which now prevents their 
beneficial action. For that purpose, the wholesale arrest of 
suspected persons would be of very little use. To shut up a 
score or so of men because they probably knew that some- 
body or other had shot at a landlord, would not help the 
Courts to make shooting an extremely dangerous crime, but 
would only create an impression that the Courts were power- 
less, and the Government intent rather on vengeance than on 
the pursuit of justice. What is lacking is not power in 
the Executive, which in case of insurrection is sure of a 
Bill of Indemnity, nor competence in the Courts, but 
freedom for witnesses to give that public testimony 
without which Courts organized upon the principles 
sanctioned by our history cannot move. That freedom Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue tries to secure by direct legislation, and 
the scheme he has put forward is neither weak nor unwork- 
able. In the first place, he proposes to suppress the use of 
firearms in “ proclaimed districts.” Their possession without 
licence, and especially the possession of a revolver, is entirely 
forbidden under penalties of exceptional severity, the 
Courts being authorized to inflict sentences of two years’ 
penal servitude. The right of constables to search for arms 
is made complete, their warrants running three months and 
their powers extending to domiciliary search, which search 
may be instituted by a patrol, which will be established in 
disturbed districts. The chief means of threatening either 
landlords or witnesses are in fact to be taken away, and pos- 
sible terrorists are to be reduced to other and less suddenly 
available contrivances. 
will, we imagine, produce this result,—that the police, who 
would not be informed of anything leading to a trial for 
murder, will be informed of an offence, the possession of 
arms, which can be established by silent witnesses, 
the arms themselves. Nobody can threaten a_ revolver 
with tar and feathers. We would ask Mr. Fortescue to 


That machinery seems effective, and | 


. . a 
lawyers. This will not quite protect the witnesses 
have to return to their homes; but it will protect the _ 
effectually, and no doubt even the witnesses, go far 
immediate coercion is concerned. Another is to po. 
magistrates to compel witnesses to answer questions pes 
when there is no accused, a sound provision,—more useful, 
we suspect, than many critics would allow. Of course the 
Ribbonman in the box will not testify a bit the more he 
cause the magistrate has a right to ask him ; but the ordinary 
witness will be enabled to plead next time he js threatene] 
that he was on oath, that he could not avoid replying, and 
that his creed forbids perjury, which indeed we believe even 
Rory of the Hills does not require. His notion is to punish 
volunteered testimony, and more especially volunteered test. 
mony tending to instruct the police. Further, it is proposed 
to authorize the grand-jury, with the consent of the judge 
to levy damages on the district for compensation to the 
families of any person murdered from agrarian motives — 
compensation which, we would hint to Mr. Fortescue, should 
be confined to cases in which the murder or outrage remained 
unpunished for three months, thus supplying what otherwise 
might be wanting, a plea of neighbourly feeling to the witness, 
And finally, the terrorist newspapers are to be suppressed, 
We say the terrorist newspapers, because, as we under. 
stand the scheme, although Government takes power to seize 
any newspaper, it will only exercise the power on newspapers 
which a jury will pronounce dangerous, the owners receiving 
in the Bill power to institute an action for damages against 
the Crown. Mr. Fortescue seemed much afraid of this pro- 
vision, but without any adequate reason. Nobody except the 
senior Member for Leeds has ever pleaded for the exemption 
of journalists from the law,—and he, in that dangerous Bill 
of his for legalizing libel, did it in all innocence,—or has 
ever argued that a newspaper might not become a public 
nuisance. The only additional guarantee required is that 
the order should be countersigned in each case by the Seere- 
tary for Ireland, so that if a newspaper is unfairly suppressed 
—say, for advocating Repeal, which though unwise, is not 
treasonable,—there may be somebody in Parliament whom 
Irish Members can proceed to flay. That is a much more 
effective check on temper or prejudice than the verdict of a jury 
| just as likely as not to be “ special,” and, therefore, to consider 
| every journalist of every kind a legalized malefactor,—the 
| feeling of half the country gentlemen of Great Britain. 
Deprived of their papers, unable to procure arms, with- 
lout shebeens to plot in, unable to march out at night, 
|and with no juries to intimidate, the * Rories”’ will find their 








consider whether the Indian plan of prohibiting the sale of | means of exciting terror seriously diminished, much more 
arms except from a Government factory, and making the | seriously than they would be by the suspension of the Habeas 
manufacture of gunpowder the highest of civil offences, | Corpus, or a resort to the Courts-Martial which have often 


punishable by crushing fines, would not make his Act still 
more efficient ; but that is for the Executive toconsider. The 
arms gone, the terrorists must fall back on other weapons, and 
these are usually torches, letters, and nocturnal invasions for 
the purpose of thrashing the offenders. Against the torch 
evidence, we believe, can usually be procured, the entire class 
of farmers and their sons being deeply and personally interested 
in its punishment; threatening letters are to be met by 
domiciliary searches for evidence of handwriting and of 
motive ; and “visits” by arrests through the patrols, who may 
seize any persons wandering about at night in a suspicious 
manner,—may, in fact, arrest gangs out on a penal visit to a 
landlord or an “informer.” That provision also is effectual, 
as the patrol is pretty sure to be informed by the threatened 
witness that he is in danger, and to learn accurately from 
whence the danger threatens. Such persons, if convicted— 
and, be it remembered, they can only be convicted in presence 
of a stipendiary magistrate, that is, of a magistrate not 
subject, as the country gentlemen are, to agrarian threats—are 
liable to a summary sentence of six months’ imprisonment. 
Finally, the regular excuse for being out in gangs is taken 
away, the Lord-Lieutenant having power within the pro- 
claimed district to close all grog-shops at sunset. 

These are all measures of direct repression, but the Govern- 
ment also proposes some further measures tending to diminish 
terrorism. One of these is to give power to magistrates to 
punish summarily, thus depriving the accused of his best 
chance, the probable sympathy of some member of the jury 
collected to try him, who though he might not be false to his 
oath in a capital case, is apt to be disturbed in his mind as to 
the guilt of any act which he can interpret as political. 


left so dreadful a name in Ireland. But there are at least 
| three defects in the Bill, which we trust we may see removed. 
It is not fair to grant the summary jurisdiction to magistrates 
who cannot, from the circumstances of the case, either be or 
| seem just, and who are in Ireland often of a different race, 
| creed, and language from the people they are to try. There 
'ought to be no such institution as an unpaid magistracy in 
Ireland, and above all, no unpaid magistracy entrusted with 
powers which they can use against neighbours with whom 
they waged internecine war for centuries, whose rifles they 
dread, and whose motive they consider to be hostility to 
themselves first of all. The Stipendiary is always to be 
present; let him dv the work. Again, the objection to 
abolish the absurd rule that a jury to find a verdict 
must be unanimous, on the ground that it casts a slur on 
Irish juries, is almost puerile. The provision would rather 
raise their status above that of English juries, to the Scotch 
level, to the level, that is, of a people who, having the brains 
and courage to form individual opinions, find unanimity 
‘impossible. In England the “ booteater,” or man who will 
| eat his boots before he will give way, is only infrequent from 
|a habit of considering that to surrender one’s opinion to 4 
| majority must always be fitting, whereas the Scotchman 
| prefers to keep his intellectual conscience. And lastly, the 
| refusal to subject the accused himself to cross-examination i 
an instance of timid adherence to traditional etiquette ul 
worthy of a Government which has faced difficulties so much 
| more serious. It exempts the only witness whom nobody cat 
| punish for telling the truth from being obliged to tell it, and 
prevents the only man who can be certain of his own innocence 
It throws the whole burden of 











| from attempting to prove it. 





Another is to authorize a change of venue whenever needful, | assisting the law exclusively on those who are innocent and 
so that local terror cannot be applied to the jury or the | are trying to assist the Courts, and constantly deprives them 
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he corroboration to be derived from the admissions of the 
«J only said just what he said,” would often be a 
witness's best defence; but while subjecting him to the 
alborate insult which in England passes for cross-examina- 
tion, we Will not allow him even that poor escape from terror. 
He is treated in this, as in all other respects, as an enemy of 


the public. 


of t 
used. 





THE CRY OF THE DISSENTERS. 


} WINTERBOTHAM’S harsh but remarkably able 
I" speech on Tuesday night,—which, by the way, is 
sxtremelY ill reported, neither the Standard, which now often 

heats the Times, nor the Zimes itself doing it anything like 

instice, —On the social grievances of the Dissenters, was some- 

shat severely criticized in the debate which followed. But 

we cannot pretend to regret that—even, it may be, at the 

cost of some little dignity to the body for which he spoke—he 

round! blurted forth the true state of the case as to the 

feeling of the Dissenters towards the Government Education 

Bill. Nothing could be more instructive to the country than 

Mr. Winterbotham’s speech ; and nothing can be more justly 

retributive on our Church for its former, and by no means 

effectually repented and discontinued, sins of presumption and 

superciliousness towards Dissent, than the state of feeling now 

revealed, which appears likely to interfere so seriously with the 

success and operation of one of the greatest measures of modern 

times. At the same time, we can hardly believe that the 

bh will do harm by irritating further the social soreness 

it expressed. We anticipate that the open avowal of this 

legitimate social jealousy will do more to allay than to exas- 

perate it. For, only consider the practical outcome of Mr. 

Winterbotham’s candid and masterly speech on the Dissenters’ 

ievance. He began by admitting that he had desired delay 

in the education of the people rather than immediate legis- 
lation, because he thought after a year or more agitation, 
the country would have been ripe for secular education. He 
then went on to admit that a Conscience-clause may easily be 
constructed, so as to be a safe and absolute shield against pro- 
selytism. It was not proselytism in reality that the Dissenters 
feared. It was any accession to the social importance or 
prestige of the Church,—nay, not even that, for we did not 
understand Mr. Winterbotham at all as asserting that the 
Government measure would really make the state of things 
worse than it now is for Dissenters, and relatively raise the 
power of the Church, but only that it would not diminish the 
social power of the Church, and relatively increase that of the 
Dissenters, which Mr. Winterbotham evidently believes that a 
general secular school system would do. His view appeared 
to be that Bishops would never again dare to be guilty of social 
impertinences to Dissent,—such as he declared, we suspect 
somewhat inaccurately in the letter, if not in the spirit, 
the present Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Wilberforce) to 
have been guilty of,—if once Secular Schools had become 
general, and the National Church reduced to a mere religious 
denomination, on an equality with all other religious denomi- 
nations, outside the school-room. Once give the various reli- 
gious bodies a chance to contend for the appointment of the 
general master, and the Church will continue to assert its 
existing social ascendancy. Deny that right, and even if it 
is in fact exerted, there will be no ostensible sign of it. The 
religious creed of the teacher chosen will no longer be in 
evidence; if he happens to be a Churchman, as he will, 
perhaps, most often be, it will be no triumph to the Church, 
the Dissenter will no longer feel that he has been beaten ; 
there will be no room for struggle ostensibly founded on 
religious distinctions in which he could be engaged. The 
conscience-clause might provide against proselytism ; but this 
slone will reduce Church opinions to their right level of 
Political insignificance, and banish them, as it were, to 
private life. Mr. Winterbotham did not say, but we think 
his speech more or less implied, that it is the very localism 
of the expected struggles as to School Boards which renders 
the thought of such struggles bitter to Dissenters. They do 
not so much mind being in a minority in Parliament, for the 
mere fact that Parliament gives a certain amount of distinc- 
tion and a very real equality to all its members, reconciles 
Dissenting Members of Parliament to their position. Butin 
the various rural or municipal localities, the social position of 
a Dissenter is one of uncompensated disadvantage, and local 
Dissenters, therefore, resent being called on to ticket 
themselves as Dissenters for any public purpose, though 
Parliamentary Dissenters feel that they gain a certain 








avowed Nonconformity. Mr. Winterbotham’s Dissenting 
candour did not stop here. He avowed what we are com- 
pelled to call the flagrant bigotry of which unfortunately 
Evangelical Churchmen no less than Evangelical Dissenters 
are alike self-condemned, in relation to the right of the 
Irish people to choose the kind of education which they 
most desire and appreciate. We can hardly recall any poli- 
tical bigotry and inconsistency more unblushing,—we might 
almost say more barefaced,—than this of crying out for 
a form of education founded on ‘the active and intelli- 
gent co-operation of the people,” as Mr. Winterbotham says, 
in England, and flatly refusing the same to Ireland at 
all cost. Nay, it is worse than this. Mr. Winterbotham 
positively appeals to the English people to give their “ active 
and intelligent co-operation ” to a particular system, assigning 
as one important reason why they should do so, that it will 
furnish them with a plausible excuse for foisting the very 
samo system on the Irish people in spite of its most active 
opposition and animosity. No doubt Mr. Winterbotham would 
call it unintelligent animosity, but that would be a party- 
epithet applied to the religion of Roman Catholics, and cer- 
tainly not to the natural understandings of Irishmen, who 
are, say, fifty per cent. more intelligent than Englishmen of 
the same amount of culture. How is it possible Ireland can 
be content with English rule, when we have one of the greatest 
of English parties not ashamed to point it out as a terrible 
danger in adopting a particular system of education in Pro- 
testant England, that if we do adopt it, it will logically lead to 
granting to Ireland what the Irish people profess warmly to 
desire,—a Roman Catholic system of education of the same 
type? And this from one of the eminent men of the party who 
disestablished the Irish Church on the ground of justice to 
Ireland! Truly, political liberalisms and religious bigotries 
are fearfully and wonderfully intermixed in those great reli- 
gious communities of which Mr. Winterbotham has made 
himself the distinguished spokesman ! 

But this last bit of religious candour of Mr. Winterbotham’s 
has led us from our real subject. Weare heartily satisfied with 
the general result of his speech. It was only right and just 
that the social arrogance and exclusiveness with which our 
national Church and its members have been so frequently 
chargeable, should now recoil upon us, and make the satis- 
factory settlement of one of the greatest questions of the day 
difficult to the point of extreme hazard. For the Church it 
is impossible to say anything, except that it has been guilty 
of the social exclusiveness which is now causing so much 
soreness of feeling, although day by day that absurd caste 
feeling is dying away, and may, before very long, as we may 
well hope, be altogether extinct. But as to the political 
question itself, we may surely turn Mr. Winterbotham’s frank 
confessions to good purpose. Are the Dissenters really capable 
of so little magnanimity as to take their stand on this con- 
fessed feeling of social jealousy, and admit that, though 
nothing else stands in the way of a satisfactory settlement, 
they will not even make an effort to overcome it? If they 
are, we greatly mistake their real dignity and self-respect, and 
their real value for the education they are endangering. No 
doubt they say and think, “we would endanger no good 
education bill ; we ask for practically secular education in all 
rate-paid schools; or if you give power to read the Bible at 
all, give it under conditions which shall make the use of it hardly 
a religious lesson, and we will support you heartily.” No doubt 
they will. But what is that but asserting, as Sir Roundell 
Palmer put it, that if they have it all their own way,—if no 
scruples are respected except their own,—then they will take 
credit for magnanimity and educational zeal? Are they 
going to have no respect at all for such scruples as ours, for 
instance? We write not in the least as sectarian Churchmen. 
We should be heartily glad if all catechisms and formulas of faith 
were entirely excluded from the ordinary religious teaching of all 
rate-paid schools, and the hours of such teaching were compul- 
sorily published. in all denominational schools acting under a 
conscience-clause. We do not believe that such a concession 
as this would be in the least objected to by the Government. 
But we confess to objecting very strongly,—very conscien- 
tiously,—on grounds as strictly grounds of conscience as any 
Dissenter can allege,—to refusing the master of any school 
full liberty to speak freely of his own religious convictions as 
the ground of his moral teaching. Why do we object to this 
so strongly? Why,—Mr. Winterbotham may ask,—can we 
not be content to let sueh instruction be given out of the 
ordinary school hours, or even in the Sunday-school * For 


amount of specifie function and importance by their| the simplest of all reasons,—that the children who stand in 
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the most need of the full moral influence of a religious |also recognize no adversaries; that insult to them v 
mind are children who will never in all probability attend | impossible as insult by an animal to a man, but ry ® 
either the Sunday-school or the extraneous religious teaching |also due in part to a much subtler and nobler gi 
given out of school hours, and who will receive it either in the | ment. They are all in their own eyes possible Kies on 
ordinary course of the school teaching or not at all. For the | Kings have universally disapproved of duelling, The’ and 
children with good and careful parents it would be a matter | cynically aristocratic of monarchs, Frederick of Prussia < 
of comparatively small moment whether the school teaching | never gave a commission to a commoner and never mh 
were secular only, or also religious,—for their home teaching | thized with any form of suffering, still made duelling capital ang 
2 he seculk aching of the sc . This | execute w. Napoleon, brt i ; 
ile sees chee ee ae 04 he ndinwey “attics | tard to get avnn cot os agate nee 
day schools we feel comparatively so much more indifferent to | held it afirst-class offence inany prominent servant of the Crown, 
the specific religious instruction of the schools,—though even | An Ambassador, for example, must resign in order to send 
in their case we do not fora moment doubt that any master worth | challenge ; and among Princes, Napoleon Jerome is, we beli , 
haying would be worth twice as much with his deepest self quite | in our day the only one who has sent a challenge, and he & 
untrammelled, than when strictly confined by ordertopurelysecu- | not fight. The feeling seems to be that a subject in fighti 
lar subjects. But for the children of the dangerous classes,—for | a duel risks in his private quarrel a life which belongs to 
the children of the aimless, and hopeless, and creedless classes, | his sovereign, and if we take the Sovereign to be the repr. 
who are allowed to “scramble up” as they can except for | sentative of the State, the feeling is not only just, but 
their regular school training, the moral right of the master to | the highest political value. If duelling is defensible, aaa 
be absolutely himself in his school seems to us, we confess, a| private war, and the sanctity of the State as the sole enti 
matter of first-rate moment,—and we do say that it will be a| for which a man may justifiably surrender his life finaly di 
matter of honest scruple to hundreds of thousands of ratepayers | appears. The Duke in fighting his cousin has bavred himself 
to be compelled by Act of Parliament to exclude from the | from ever expressing one of the most noble as well as most 
ordinary teaching of ordinary rate-paid schools the sort of | useful of the ideas of his caste. Even to sign a general onder 
lesson best calculated to saye the numberless children to | deprecating duels will in him appear a mere coneession to g 
whom we have referred from the moral misery and ruin other- | political necessity. Moreover he is something more than a mer 
wise threatening them. Now, we do most earnestly and most | Prince of a royal house, he is himself a prominent candidate 
confidently appeal to the magnanimity of the Nonconformists | for a throne, who bases his claim not on descent, but on his 
not to let these, no doubt, just,—but still hardly dignified and | probable usefulness to the people. Yet he risks a life which 
hardly magnanimous,—social fears, jealousies, and resentments | he declares, by the fact of candidature, to be of such 
which Mr. Winterbotham has so powerfully delineated, | enormous value to his country, risks a succession which 
blind them to the honest and profound moral scruples of|on his own theory would be of incalculable advantage tp 
hundreds of thousands of ratepayers on the point we have just | seventeen millions of people, in order to avenge a private 
explained. If we understand aright Mr. Miall’s hints in the} affront. Better Spain be left in anarchy than Antoine 
House, and the principles laid down by Mr. R. W. Dale | d’Orleans, who says he is the hope of Spain, be called foolish 
in his able speech at Birmingham, the Nonconformists}names. Supposing the Duke in the smallest degree to believe 
are prepared to respect these scruples,—nay, we think we | in himself—and most men do believe in themselves in a greater 
may say,—even share them. They are not going to drive} or less degree—no conduct more profoundly immoral can be 
their jealousy of Church ascendancy to the point of inter- | imagined, and the provocation ede was just of the kind to 
a genuine and free religious teaching from the natural | add to the gravity of the offence. His adversary, Henry of 
teachers of the children, the lay masters. Let them in-| Bourbon, though a man of considerable parts and courage, was 
sist on a time-table, let them veto formal catechisms and | notoriously a scatterbrain, a man aide abuse signified as 
oe within ordinary school hours, if they please. We | little as any ordinary Admiral’s oaths, who said and wrote 
oubt if one of the hearty supporters of Mr. Forster’s Bill| anything that came into an impulsive mind; and he was, 
will raise his yoice against such concessions. But let us| moreover, the man of all en aes whom a son of Louis 
not forget the end of all education, in our social jealousies. | Philippe should not have fought. According to a belief which 
If we ye ay a - a prophesy that ee - the — was Wy the wagers — oe 
seeing the bitter olk .urch-rate animosities renewed, we j Spanish marriages broke a career which otherwise might have 
shall see more and more of the love of true religious equality aon a splendid one. The bright, handsome, hoodies 
spreading all over the land, and Churehmen and Dissenters | sailor was the choice of Queen Isabella; he was just the map 
fighting together in almost every town and every rural parish jto have swayed such a wife, and had she been allowed 
of the kingdom in favour of a generous and just comprehen- | her own way, she might now have been Queen, and he the 
ign in the distribution of the educational rates, and against | virtual Premier of the country which has just sent up its funds 
the attempt to secure a monopoly of religious influence for | because his cousin has shot him. A little extra bitternes 
any church or sect whatever, from Roman Catholics on the | against the House of Orleans might be excused in a man with 
one side, to Secularists on the other. such a history; a little extra forbearance would not have 
ary misbeseemed one so well aware of, and so largely profiting by, the 
. on seree : . worst transaction in which his family were ever engaged. In 
THE SPANISH TRAGEDY. shooting Henry of Bourbon the Duke de Montpensier killed 
HE news that the Duke de Montpensier had slain his | the man whom of all others he should have spared, to avenge 
cousin, Henry of Bourbon, in a duel at Alcorcon sent up| insults which of all others would least have injured him, 
Spanish funds in Madrid rather more than one per cent. | through a breach of an etiquette which among the etiquettes 
ie Laeersar in that capital have long since decided that | of his caste is, perhaps, the only one good men feel heartily 
e Duke is of all candidates for the Throne the one most likely | inclined to respect. 
to prove a good housewife to the Treasury, and they are well | But we shall be told the opinion of the Continent, and more 
aware that one serious obstacle to his election is a vague impres- | especially of Spain, demanded the duel, and demanded, more 
sion current among Spaniards that he is wanting in personal over, that it should be &@ da mort. It did not. Nothing cas 
courage. This, it was felt, would be dissipated by the cir- show the absurdity of such a statement better than the faet 
cumstances of the duel, and consequently his chance of the | that if the Duke had been a victor in battle, or if the insulter 
Throne improved, and consequently the funds rose,—a curiously | had been of any blood but the Bourbon, the duel would never 
cynical revelation of the depth of religious feeling in Spain. | have come off. No doubt the slur cast by accident on the 
Nevertheless, we doubtif the Duke has increased-hisfavoureither | Duke’s reputation for courage made it more difficult for him to 
with his own caste or with sensible politicians by challenging | decline the combat, but he would not have felt the difficulty 
his cousin. He has, in the first place, helped to break down | had his assailant been of lower birth. Charges almost precisely 
one of the very few remaining barriers against the spread of | similar were made by S. Castelar without even a remom 
Ser ty mmaper peel Riggs sd bye ga pp ahagee — prt eny! privilege 8 free Dogs —— ee 
ee oe _ — 1 : wd Dat ae lnsed se 7 ber of the ortes migh non been fair etn 
ths ha s point the smallest influence | ceded to a Bourbon with a history like that of Prince Henry. 
on their most fervent disciples, but still it could be! The rank of the assailant no doubt removed a barrier of 
alleged that duelling was the only vice from which the | etiquette, but then it also created a motive for insult which 
Royal Houses as a rule abstained. Their abstinence! made insult innocuous. As to the form in which those charges 
was clue, no doubt, in part to the pride of rank, the | were conveyed, it was precisely that which deprived them ol 
feeling that as they could find no equals they could | their sting. To be accused of treason, intrigue, and bribery may 
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jeserious, but when the accuser calls his own relative anda Prince 
of the blood “a bloated French pastrycook,”’ the accusation 
nerates into abuse as worthy of answer or of punishment 
gs the slang of a cabby disappointed of an excess fare. Kings 
do not fight their traducers, and the Duke de Montpensier is 
‘ing to be a king, and should have manifested with the am- 
tion of royalty some sense of the self-restraint which royalty 
always demands, and usually, we are bound to say, secures. 
Mo the minds of men who can think he will never have 
so unworthy of a Crown as at the moment when he 
grept away the principal obstacle to its attainment. Louis 
Philippe’s was not a character which the world will ever 
ially admire; but if there could be a character less 
kingly, it would be Louis Philippe without his habit of self- 
int. 
"ae not care to test the propriety of a duel like this by 
the ordinary moral law, because we know perfectly well that 
the words would fall as dead on our readers’ ears as the words 
of a clergyman when he answers a proposition in politics 
by a text from the Sermon on the Mount. They would be 
considered eminently proper, slightly feeble, and entirely 
beside the point. Everybody would agree that the Duke de 
Montpensier had contemplated suicide and committed murder, 
and slightly admire him for the undaunted coolness with 
which he had contrived to combine in one and the same 
incident both those offences, offences of which his own con- 
science was fully aware, for immediately after their perpetra- 
tion he fainted away from remorse. [His moral nerve was 
f against everything except the success of the enterprise 
which he had so carefully prepared, for which he had written 
achallenge, chosen seconds, written his will, done a hundred 
gets inconsistent with sudden passion. But we should like 
toask how it happens that Continental Radicals so readily 
condone and even approve these summary executions. Sup- 
the Duke had been elected, and as Antony of Spain 
had arrested Prince Henry for his libel, tried him, con- 
demned him to death, and executed him with his own 
hand, what would have been the result? A _ yell of 
execration throughout the Continent, and _half-a-dozen 
attempts to slay the murderer as a justifiable revenge ; 
yet because he has done all this without the trial, there is a 
roar of applause. What is the moral difference? That the 
Duke risked his own life all the while? That is the only one, 
and it just amounts to this—that personal courage is an excuse 
for tyranny, whenever the tyrant is not within his legal right. 
The Duke illegally inflicted a capital sentence as punishment for 
avulgar libel. That is the plain truth of the matter, and the 
fact that Republicans cannot see it, that they will be more 
impressed by our argument drawn from the Duke’s rank as 
Pretender, than by the argument that libel does not deserve 
death, shows how far mankind still are from any coherent 
ideas as to the morality of punishment. The first article of 
the continental Republican creed is that no political libel is 
an offence, and the second, that to kill the libeller is decidedly 
meritorious. 


bi 


MR. DISRAELI AND FREE CONTRACT. 

\ R. DISRAELI means to let the Land Bill pass, but to 

let it pass without diminishing the prestige of his party 
asa fighting foree. With an adroitness which is really mag- 
nificent, he has selected three points in the Bill for resistance, 
upon all of which he will have his party cordially with him,— 
on one of which they will win, on the second of which they will 
Yield with all the cc/at to be derived from disinterestedness, 
while on the third, though success is hopeless without the 
overthrow of the Government, yet the debating will be so 
good and so sincere, that Tories may still remain convinced 
that they submitted only to jvrce majeure. We do not 
tfemember, even in Mr. Disraeli’s history as a strategist, a bit 
of tactique which showed so clearly his ability as a general. 
According to a short but doubtless accurate report in the 
Standard, Mr. Disraeli told his party, collected at Lord Lons- 
dale’s, to fight three points. The first is the clause which 
provides that the police-cess, now paid by the occupier, 
thall be partly paid by the owner also. Well, they 
can win that if they will, for whether just or unjust as a fiscal 
measure, the clause will occasionally work injustice. Vere 
de Vere, owner of Ballyquhaigh, is shot by his tenantry 
for turning corn lands into pasture, and so leaving less 
room for them. The police force is doubled, and De Vere | 
8 subject to extra taxation for having had slugs put into him, 
which is an absurd position. Itis true that the necessity for | 














a police-cess at all arises mainly from the necessity of pro- 
tecting Vere de Vere, but still the Ministry will, we suspect, 
be obliged either to give up that arrangement, or to compro- 
mise by throwing all penal cesses upon the occupier. The 
second change to be resisted is the provision that the presump- 
tion of law as to improvements shall be in favour of the tenants, 
and not of the landlords. English landlords do not like that, as 
a bad precedent, but we fancy they will not fight about it very 
malignantly. The history of improvement in Ireland is so 
undeniable, and it is so easy in England to keep their 
bills for improvements with their other records, or to obtain 
a written acknowledgment from their tenants that they 
have made the improvements, that they will, we suspect, 
make a great merit of waiving an objection at which 
tenant farmers in the counties glance with suspicious eyes. 
The third is the point on which the real fighting will come, 
and we must admit that the Tory chief has chosen his ground 
with admirable skill. His proposal is to accept the Bill as a 
rough and brutal but endurable expedient to extricate agri- 
culture out of its historical muddles, but to insist that in 
future free contract shall be allowed. Subject to compensa- 
tion for past improvements, the landlord and his tenants are 
to make any agreement they will for the future management 
of the estate. 

It is almost needless to show that the Ministry cannot accept 
any amendments in this direction, as they must be fatal, not only 
to the success, but to the principle of the Bill, which is based 
from first to last upon the theory that free contract, as Tories 
understand it, is unsuitable to existing circumstances in Ireland. 
Free contract implies free contractors, and the main conten- 
tion of Government is, that partly from historical cireum- 
stances, but chiefly from the absence of alternative employ- 
ments, the poorer tenants of Ireland are not free,—that at 
least half a million of peasants, half the adult population, are 
compelled by the irresistible coercion of hunger to agree to 
any terms which will secure them the use of the soil. It is 
because they are not free that a penalty is aflixed to capricious 
eviction, that they are forbidden to agree to give up their 
improvements, that a Court is to settle the terms on which leases 
must be granted, that even on the expiry of a lease ‘“ good- 
will” is to revive, like a plant from the ground. If they 
are assumed to be free, all these provisions must be over- 
ridden, and the Bill becomes worthless—or worse, a new 
guarantee to the landlords of their absolute authority, based 
upon an apparent, and only apparent, removal of a long- 
standing grievance. The Government dare not offer such a 
measure, even if it were willing to do so. It could only with- 
draw its Bill and resign, and as no other government could 
endure a week, and as no interregnum is possible while 
Ireland is passing through the civil war which would then be 
inevitable, no statesman, least of all no statesman with a 
coronet, will consent to push matters to such extremity. But 
though not good ground for voting, free contract is excellent 
ground for keeping up a debate which shall leave in the country 
an impression that Conservatism is not only vigorous, but has 
reason on its side. Not only is prejudice on this side the 
Channel violently in favour of free contract as the great 
safeguard of property, but the system can be defended 
as the one which must in any sound condition of affairs 
inevitably produce the most acceptable results. So true 
is this, that English Radicals, this journal especially in- 
cluded, have been contending for years for greater free- 
dom of contract, for the release of land from restricting 
laws of trust, settlement, and what not,—that every acre 
in the country shall be ‘as saleable as a watch.” If it 
were so, they believe that enlightened self-interest would 
induce both owner and tenant to make the best possible 
arrangement, which in many cases would be either absolute 
sale, or tenancy under perpetual and transferable leases, All 
other property is bought and sold by free contract, corn and 
salt included, which are as necessary as land in Ireland; and 
in one particular instance free contract has been upheld in 
the teeth sometimes of justice, and more often of expediency, 
as a needful guarantee of property rights. The extraordinary 
position of London, which lies at the mercy of less than a 
score of men, yet scarcely feels the danger, and the decisions 
in the great Oxley and Huddersfield cases, where absolute 
ownership has been upheld in the teeth of justice, are sure to 
be quoted as proofs of the general contentment of England 
with that system. And then we shall have a repetition of 
Dr. Ball’s argument that we are giving up an ideal, undoing 
the work of centuries, and falling contentedly back upon 
tribal ownership,—the system of limited, imperfect, and half- 
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developed rights, natural only to a low civilization. 


Let 


those 


| tility to the law due to quite other motives and not op] 
’ on 


ideas be well supported by an appeal to, treat both as crimes,—which is absolutely essential, —}, 
the English belief that a man’s property is his own,—| treat both as crimes of the same kind, and as - 
which is not true, for it is first of all the State’s, which to treat the criminals in the same manner. 


Compelling yg 
Now, no One 


claims unlimited right to it whenever required—and that of | who has done us the honour of reading our articles on th, 
all possessions land is most peculiarly “ property,’”’—a sees state of Ireland during the last few months, will imagine tha 


crystallized even in our colloquial tongue, in which a “ pro- 


we are amongst those who can be supposed for a moment { 
0 


putty” implies a piece of land—and a very formidable debate | sanction any disposition to trifle with the principle of authorit 


may be easily raised. 
example, to state the case so that half the landlords in the 
country shall declare there is no answer, and that Parliament 
in passing the Bill submits only to an overriding necessity, 
an apprehension, in fact, of insurrection or chronic discontent. 

That necessity is of itself the answer, but it is not the 
whole answer, and it is the other portion which it is so 
exceedingly difficult to bring forward in debate. It is this,— 
that the Bill rather enforces than weakens the true principles 
of free contract, while apparently setting them aside. At 
present the tenant cannot sell that which is nevertheless 


his. The law as it stands says he shall not sell the 
improvements which he made, though they are clearly 
his; that he shall not sell his landlord his occu- 


pancy though it is his so clearly that capricious eviction 
is denounced by landlords as oppression, as in the Bally- 
cohey case; that he cannot sell his “equities,” though the 
whole history of Ireland, as recorded by Mr. Campbell, with 
universal assent, is one long record of their existence. In enabl- 
ing him to claim them at law, we are restoring, not destroying, 
the freedom of contract, even in the English sense, which, wide 
as it is, does not include the superior’s right to contract away 
his inferior’s possessions. John may be Claude’s tenant-at- 
will for Greenfield Farm, and yet own a rent charge on the 
farm, and Claude’s “ freedom ’’ does not include the freedom 
to take that rent-charge away. In Ireland it does. Even in 
this very Land Bill no tenant with more than 100 acres is 
entitled to anything except his contract, and Claude is enabled 
to buy up John’s rights compulsorily, and whether John 
likes it or not, by offering a lease for thirty-one years. To 
say that the landlord might offer a free lease, that is, a lease 
drawn on his own terms, is nonsense. We might as well 


decree that a man shall be at liberty to pay his 
debts in coin struck at a private mint. The lease 
is a substitute for coin, a document to be taken in 


place of gold, because the State deems it, on the whole, 
expedient that such an alternative should be provided, 
The State does not order the landlord to offer it. It leaves 
him quite free to use all his rights, and only provides that 
the tenant shall have his rights too. Those rights may be 
over-estimated—that is a different point—but they are to be 
calculated exactly as every other claim to a debt is calculated, by 
a regular Court presided over by ordinary judges. Where in the 
whole Bill is the interference with freedom of contract? In 


revive and the right to compensation ? 


We will back Lord Salisbury, for 


| We called upon the Government to refuse the pardon of the 


| Fenian convicts,—demanded, as it was, in a Spirit of Violent 
and even insolent menace as an absolute right,—long before 
| the refusal actually came. We have not scrupled to advise 
that even stern measures for the repression of outrage, when 
none others seemed effectual, should accompany the great 
remedial measures which Parliament has taken in hand, We 
are entirely clear, then, of any charge of advising or approvin 
administrative weakness in the Irish Government. But . 
| feel none the less strongly, perhaps even the more strongl 
| ; ' » Y, On 
that account, that there is absolutely fatal obtuseness in the 
policy of confounding, or appearing to Ireland to confound, the 
character of political crimes, such as those of which the Fenian, 
have been guilty, with the ordinary moral crimes for which 
sentences of penal servitude are quite rightly inflicted, No 
do we say this with the least intention of weakening—on the 
contrary, with the hope of greatly strengthening—the prompti. 
tude and courage of the Executive in the repression of political 
outbreaks and the restraint of political offenders. If O’Donovay 
Rossa had been treated from the first as a political prisoner 
is to be treated by the new North German Code, we should 
not have scrupled to defend the Government had he even been 
| shot dead in any attempt to resist the orders of his warders 
| or to escape from his prison. If every political prisoner were 
| at once made aware that from the moment of his conviction 
he was to be treated absolutely without moral indignity, but 
with all the restraints usually deemed necessary for prisoners 
/of war or misdemeanants of the first class,—and that any 
attempt to break through these restraints would be punished 
with military rigour, the Irish political convicts would not 
| only be quite as safe as they now are, but there would have 
been nothing like the same inducements to the Government to 
| find excuses of a somewhat slender character for remitting 
| their punishment, or to evade the prosecution and conviction 
| of new offenders. It is the reflected consciousness which, in 
/some dim form, the Irish indignation at their treatment 
| excites in English politicians’ breasts, that there is a real 
| injustice in this system of not simply restraining and punishing, 
| but degrading rash and mischievous patriots, that so often 
| holds our hands from taking adequate measures to assert the 
authority of the law. What, indeed, can be more incon 
| sistent and absurd than the blindness of English Liberals 





| to the great and very just and sentimental grievance which 
| this mode of dealing with political offenders inflicts on the 
providing that after the lease has expired good-will shall | Irish nation ? 
Well, if the rights are | 


Here we are all of us admitting openly that a 
certain amount of at least passive sympathy with Fenianism 


rights, how under a free system can the State take them away ?| pervades the whole popular spirit of Ireland, and finding 
It might as well decree that because Claude is free to let| historical excuses,—only too good,—for that indisputable 
Greenfield to John ata shilling an acre, therefore a rever- | fact, and yet allowing it to be published day by day to the 
sionary right of John’s to Greenfield after certain deaths shall | Irish nation that the punishment which we inflict on the 





be taken away. The Bill gives the tenants nothing but 
rights, of which every one except one exists in England. 
That one, the right to occupancy, as in some sense and to 
some degree property, arises from the history of Ireland 


exactly as the far less substantial ‘‘ manorial rights’ arise | 


from the history of England. Are the Peers willing to be 
deprived of those rights because it is so difficult to define them, 
or because they do not convey a right to the perpetual usance 
of the land they affect ? 





THE IRISH POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
HE letter of O'Donovan Rossa, published in the War- 


seillaise, which we briefly noticed last week, and the | 
partial refutation of it which has been officially communicated | 


by the Home Secretary to the English newspapers, ought to 


bring home to all Englishmen, and especially to the Liberal | 


party in England, the miserable and reckless folly of our pre- 
sent law. It is probably the defect of our national tempera- 


ment,—the defect which of all others most disqualifies us for | 


hearty sympathy with our Irish fellow-subjects,—that we 
are rather obtuse and stolid about matters of feeling, that we 
often fail to enter heartily into the most obvious distinctions 
between one class of actions and another, that we confound, 


for instance, hostility to the law due to one motive with hos-| facts of the case in preference to his ? 


;more violent and active form of the very same feeling, is 
| the punishment not of a firm but generous enemy, but rather 
‘that of the moral contempt and reprobation which we affix 
| to mean crimes and sordid motives. We assert that nothing 
could be better calculated to keep alive the flame of hatred in 
the Irish people than a policy which brands the rebellious 
| spirit of Ireland just as it brands the conduct of the murderer, 
the swindler, and the thief. Can anything be better caleu- 
lated to stimulate the popular confusion between agrarian 
assassinations and patriotic insurrections than the mere fact 
that we treat the treason of the Fenian and the murder ol 
the assassin as if they belonged to the same order of crime! 
We confess that to us it seems a moral scandal of the 
worst kind that the political prisoners should not & 
treated with all the outward respect,—though with all the 
‘needful rigour and severity,—of open enemies. From all 
we can gather, we feel exceedingly little personal sympathy 
with O'Donovan Rossa, because we can hardly avoid the con- 
'viction that he has written his letter published in the Mar 
seillaise without any of that regard to strict veracity which 
is essential to the honour of a gentleman. But who cat 
imagine for a moment that the Irish people who put him 
| forward as a symbol of their wishes and hopes in the Tipp 
| rary election, will accept the English Minister’s version of the 
Of course they 
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of course every man with a touch of disgust he goes out opening only outwards, and not inwards. 
} English rule in his breast, and a touch of admiration for | enters, the calculating dial by which the total number of voters 
ie Quixotic courage of the Fenian insurrection,—and_ how | is registered scores one. He puts his ballot balls into the mouth 
of the true Irish people are there without such a | of the tubes labelled with the names of the candidates for whom 
f feeling? — will resent, as if it were a personal | he desires to vote, or, if he pleases, he puts one or both of his 
his story of degradations such as they deem the | balls into another box which Messrs. Cruttenden and Wells have 
giting penalties only of dishonourable crime. These labelled ‘* Neutral,” bnt which it would be more popular to label 
Boglish,” they will say, ‘ talk of justice to Ireland, * Nobody,’ aud as he does so a wheel working beneath each tube is 
pat they have not got in their breasts the requisite | turned by the fall of the ballot ball, and one additional vote scored on 
poral conditions of justice to Ireland. _They cannot | the index of the candidate or no-candidate for whow it is given. 
anter into the most elementary feelings of Irishmen. They | But should the voter attempt to pile all his votes on one can- 
amnot treat us even as brave enemies. They dishonour us | didate, contrary to the law, or should he carry in with him 
gl in dishonouring the men who, whatever their rashness | other balls exactly similar to the ballot balls with the view of 
wd their folly, have at least cared so much more for a| adyancing any one competitor's score, he is not only defeated, 
riotic dream than for personal safety and happiness, that but may be immediately discovered. The jirst ball he drops in 
they have risked life and lost liberty for that dream. Of | turns round the wheel one-eighth of a revolution, when it is 
necessary severity we should not complain. Those who stopped by a catch, and the second ball and all subsequent 
foment insurrection know the cost, and must pay it. But of | ¢, it, falling on the next compartment of the wheel, do not move 
wedless indignity we do complain. These men are nobler | it but roll over it into a different pipe,—the waste-pipe,—the 
than many of us, for they acted on the impulses which we moval waste-pipe, we might call it oun as the wt vacal waste- 
iad either too much prudence or too little courage to act]. ri ba oe ae ‘he id apts 
“ y tae Ae g * pipe, scoring, as it does so, the attempted frauds of the electors. 
upon. And in casting insults on them you render us This waste-pipe is also provided with a register, and this register 
implacable. How can we be reconciled to a government ‘eal adil fd s A ohne es me “a0 po ban wad aes 
which offers us justice with one hand and casts insult upon us|) ° f 4 . - 7" sera omhagemees Srupetteer lL ang a 
sith the other ? agents of the candidates, so that on the voter's exit,—by a door 
We confess that the more we consider the matter the so arranged as to restore, as it turns, all the wheels to their 
more we feel the absolute need of recognizing frankly this primitive position in which they will register at once the next 
tremendous sentimental grievance, and of strengthening Castors vole De may snsightway we charged with bis oenes, 
ther than weakening the law against insurrection, by treat- and marched off by the policeman in attendance to the next 
ing political offences found to have been committed without police station. Phere is something rather picturesquely formidable 
amy dishonourable motive as the North German Diet is |i® this double morality of a bit of machinery,—a morality both 
prepared to treat them.—as a distinct class of offences | P8sive and active,—passive in absolutely rejecting all false votes, 
worthy, indeed, of severe repression and punishment, |®"4 active in at once proclaiming the attempt of the voter to 
but wholly distinct from ordinary crimes, and there- | commit a fraud. ‘The only qualification of this preternatural 
fore not entailing any social indignity. Mr. Disraeli’s vigilance of the machine is, that if a nervous and muddle-headed 
fanciful and almost absurd protest, on the first night | man drops both his balls into one pipe, though having no right to 
of the session, against setting apart any prison in the | cumulate his votes on one candidate, the machine will apparently 
‘United Kingdom as a political prison, is nothing to the point. | charge him with an attempt at fraud, though his only real 
We imprison already many misdemeanants without inflicting | offence would be nervous confusion. Probably it would be neces- 
on them any marks of infamy. All the persons committed | sary to take no notice of any such misuse of the balls, so long as 
for trial but not yet tried are imprisoned under similar con- | the waste-pipe did not betray that the voter had taken a private 
ditions. What possible need of a new class of prisons,—if, | supply of balls with him into the voting-chamber. Any attempt 
indeed, it be so objectionable to confess to the need of it | at fraud made with the balls supplied to the voter, and those alone, 
would be practically indistinguishable from a blunder which might 


when we feel the need of it,—if a new class of prisoners will 
dof What we do want is to classify in a class apart 40 | be due to confusion of mind, and therefore should not be punish- 
unfortunately oe 4 old  sgeeagh ye ge — —* h able. Even the most exquisite machinery must fail (for the 
anew spirit; and in this to learn a lesson from the Nort present) to discriminate motives. 
German Diet. It is not too soon,—it is only unfortunately But what strikes us as, in some respects, even more formidable 
| a too late, —to confess that we stand with relation than the ingenuity of the machine in detecting fraud, is the 
4 ns ee much in the Sion pag apart formidable compartment which the patentees have labelled 
0 he Heat gage a ones yg ala Soa ‘‘ Neutral,” and which we propose should in more popular lan- 
the hich *t a pene “* ss aie haa Pessoa t the | Sue" be labelled ‘Nobody.’ It might be supposed that this 
rrea € ASS ° ° — 
ighest degree opportune, to make this confession, at the |/;, invented solely for the purpose of plumpers,—one legiti- 

very time when we are trying hard to root out the causes of F : : 

; ? : mate mode of plumping obviously being to put one ball 
a state of feeling that must, by the very necessity of the case, | . i : andidate’ P a 
| " fe ee clio ‘1:1, :, |into the favoured candidate's tube and the other into ‘ No- 
ong outlast the traditions and habits of injustice of which it is . ; ‘9 

- me : oa ., | body’s’ tube. But for this purpose alone ‘Nobody's’ tube would 
was born. We may fairly say that Imperial necessities forbid | eliiaiie ask tin neatelh saasinmnet adel tnt onindidin cleat 
even the consideration of separation between Great Britain and co ms we ee “a iL 7 rg ; ie J erty! . ni 
Ireland. But the more we insist on this, the more obviously < ie nt “ : 1 — 98 e os thee ee ae ni a : 

: 2 | » water w 1s rote. s 2 a k y y < 

we are bound to overcome that insular obtuseness of feeling | os i par tag ar om oe a ~ ant 2 at - 
which is the only excuse for treating political offences with | MY one will take ellect, and the other pass off into the waste 





touch © 
insult, t 











indignities that no sensitive race will willingly forgive or | 
easily forget. 








THE FORMIDABLE BALLOT APPARATUS. 

\ ESSRS. CRUTTENDEN AND WELLS have been exhibit- 
4!A ing this week their exceedingly ingenious, not to say for- 
midable, Ballot apparatus to a good number of Members of 
Parliament, and other politicians interested in the practical 
solution of that great mystery. We call it formidable for more 
reasons than one. In the first place, it might be uncommonly | 
formidable to persons rash enough to think that the privacy of 
the secret ballot would prove a good cover under which to com- 
mit frauds for the purpose of unduly furthering the cause of one 
competitor, or for that of impeding the election generally. ‘The 
machine has been so well described in various daily contemporaries 
that we do not propose to waste any time on an account of its 
mechanical ingenuities. It is sufficient to say that cach voter is 
Supplied with as many ballot balls as he has votes, that each 





enters separately the little room in which he is to deposit the balls, 
the door by which he enters being firmly closed against every one 





pipe. ‘The patentees have allotted a separate compartment to 
‘Nobody’ out of respect, we believe, to voters who might feel 
compelled by external intimidation to seem to vote, but who not 
having the slightest political preference for any candidate, would 
feel impelled, in the freedom and solitude of the voting-cell, to 
give expression to that ‘ liberty of indifference’ of which they had 
suddenly become conscious by casting their votes for ‘ Nobody.’ 
Now, it is in relation to this grand alternative that we deem the 
new ballot machine morally so formidable. Perhaps even the 
inventors of this machine have hardly contemplated the poli- 
tical developments to which this part of their invention may 
lead. At present we may say that political misanthropists have 
no appropriate organ for expressing their disgust with the alter- 
natives presented to them. ‘They cannot go up to the polling- 
booths and then and there insist on recording their intention to 
vote for ‘Nobody.’ The polling books and the human apparatus ap- 
pended thereto are provided solely for the purpose of measuring 
relative claims. If electors have uo choice because they think all the 
candidates suggested equally bad, they can only stay away,—a 
most imperfect species of protest, inasmuch as that course may 
mean either the utter apathy of the elector to all politics and all 


till he has made his exit at another door, and the door by which» politicians, or his specific disgust for the alternatives afforded to 
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him. Besides, while open voting is the rule, the elector who took 
the liberty of asserting his equal disgust for all the candidates 
would be in danger of combining all parties against him, and re- 
ceiving a convergent shower of inexpensive and unsavoury missiles 
from all sides alike. But Messrs. Cruttenden and Wells have 
found a really perfect organ for such protests. Conceive the moral 
effect of reading in our next issue of “ Dod” :— 


** MARYLEBONE, MIDDLESEX :— 


Nobody éusoneseace Sederesarevovessecscsacveresesaceoocoooseso 20,514 
IN SINE, GEO. oc cisocaccevecwsievudeoossnceters Od44 
Daniel Grant........ el panies hebene anne ieeenasmea sina 4.0538 
PUNO GUE. civnsusnatetncntanpsdneecsdensstiseeiesouies 3,217 


Constituency inhabitants rated for the relief of the poor and lodgers to 
the value of £10. Population, 436,252.” 

Only consider the moral impression which such a return of the 
ballot machine would make,—and the effect of announcing to the 
world that the favourite representatiye of Marylebone under the 
peculiar circumstances of the last election was not the Common 
Serjeant, but a far less voluble and vastly more impartial in- 
telligence,—the everlasting Silence, as Mr. Carlyle would say. Or 
conceive the enormous moral effect of such a return as the follow- 
ing for Tipperary :— 

‘* Tipperary (County of):— 


SUED Sadi shinniacariecandccciihinoenen vinaiaaen eerie cvaiaeok. ee 
Be SF GIR ROUND ivnivicisecevescxensacves sakes wiseaibupeniale 1131 
EERE COND AOR. ici cinvicncetisnccrnesiniieceres eoee ©1,028 
— Collett ..cccccoees inereenal siinkioauinadVarabiatnensee 12 


Population, 249,106,” 

—a return, be it observed, which would not have left the United 
Kingdom in much doubt as to the true meaning of the election, 
and would have given the tenaut-farmers of Tipperary the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their impartial disgust for all the candidates 
offered to their choice. Might not many a tenant-farmer have 
travelled a good distance to express, under the protection of the 
ballot, the entire disfavour with which he viewed all the branches 
of the alternative apparently forced upon him ? 

We suspect, indeed, that under certain political conditions of 
the country this ‘ Nobody’ tube might become so formidable 
a power as thoroughly to alarm and intimidate honourable 
members. Suppose that constituencies got educated enough to 
wish for a really adequate representative,—or even, if you will, so 
fastidious that scarcely any representative seemed to them adequate, 
—without losing their interest in politics or their wish for a better 
political réjime,—how many a member, at the head of the poll so 
far as regards mortal men, might find the wind taken out of 
his sails by public record of the fact that a majority of the 
constituency had deliberately preferred having no representative 
at all to the fatal alternative of being misrepresented by him! 
Would not such a member be ticketed as the ‘ Hobson's choice’ of 
the constituency in question, to the great diminution of his 
Parliamentary influence and hopes. Really it would be a drastic 
remedy for the fatal mediocrity, or worse than mediocrity, of some 
of our members. 

Only think, again, of the power this machinery would put 
into the hands of a powerful and discontented class, such 
as the working-class just now seems to be, — neither will- 
ing to unite upon one of their own brotherhood, nor will- 
ing to accord the victory to a middle-class candidate. If 
the word were passed round to vote for *‘ Nobody,’ they might 
all be glad to concur in that thoroughly neutral and impartial 
candidature, and the effect, of course, would be to paralyze the 
member actually chosen by a display of the ostentatious indif- 
ference of the most numerous class of his constituents to his claims. 
Really, the more one considers it, the more one feels that the 
patentees of this Ballot apparatus have discovered a new poli- 
tical instrument of enormous potential force in the addition 
of this ‘Nobody’ compartment of theirs,—one which may 
really some day prove the organ of a very powerful criti- 
cism, on the sterility of the land in worthy political candi- 
dates. If honourable members were at all more speculative and 
less limited to the old ruts of political habit than they are, we are 
not sure that this little bit of mechanical invention might not 
prove the cause of a reaction against the ballot. On the one 
hand, the ‘ Nobody’ compartment would probably be so popular 
and so reasonable a detail of the scheme, that the House would 
hardly dare to forbid it, now that it has been suggested. On the 
other hand, if it ever did occur to our somewhat stolid and 


inert-minded people to make the use of it we have suggested, 
it might prove a terribly powerful and destructive political | 


force, most unpopular with the ‘ average’ candidate,—the man of 
wealth and weight (é.c., heaviness). But we suppose that the 


ing it his theme by day and his dream by night, will scares 
admit into his mind the wild conception that his ido] i 1 
actually turn against him and rend him in this erugl i 
and that, too, in the very moment of its triumph. Probabiy 
therefore, he will accept with enthusiasm this very ingatan 
invention, in spite of the many formidable powers which lie lates 
in its apparently rigid mechanism. 





LONGEVITY. 

-". only conclusion we can form from Mr, Ray Lankester'y 

clever essay on Longevity, to which the University of Oxford 
last year awarded a prize, is that we know very little about the 
matter. Even the data are very imperfect, and Mr. Lankester’s 
own theory, though ingeniously worked out, fails to satisfy uy, 
and, as we suspect, to satisfy him, for after stating his hypothesis 
he makes an admission which covers a field as large as the hypo. 
thesis itself. His main notion appears to be that the factors of 
longevity are ‘high evolution, that is, complex structure aud 
large bulk,”—which together involve the slow attainment of 
maturity, and create what may be called the capital of life ang 
small expenditure of that capital, whether in the pursuit of subsist. 
ence or the multiplication of the species. Lut he admits that there 
must be something more, and, with Mr. Herbert Spencer, looks for 
it in “the quantitative limitation of the germinal matter itself, 
varying in species. If it were not so, how can we account for the 
fact that a cow and a sheep, which start from ova so exactly 
identical in form and size, composed probably of equal amounts of 
germinal matter or protoplasm, subject as they develop to the 
same external influences, living perhaps side by side in the same 
field, yet differ in their inherited term of life, which 
appears to be, as nearly as can be guessed, about twenty 
years for the larger and twelve for the smaller ruminant?’ 
Is not this equivalent to saying that some unknown quantity most 
easily described as vitality is the second determining cause of 
longevity, thus completely unsettling the discussion, for nobody 
knows, or as yet can know, what the second cause is, or how great 
its influence may be? Itiscertainly very great indeed, for although 
the whale fulfils the conditions of high evolution and low expendi- 
ture, and lives, it is believed, for 300 years, and the elephant is of 
slow growth, vast size, and slow expenditure, and lives for a cen- 
tury or more, there are some very remarkable instances in which 
the theory will not fit. A man, for instance, is certainly a bigger 
animal than a parrot, and more complex in structure, yet he does 
not live proportionately longer. It is true that man has a 
mind and a parrot has comparatively none, for men habitually 
exaggerate the intelligence of birds, probably because they 
almost, alone among living things can do something which 
man wants to do but cannot,—fly through the air. We 
defer to better naturalists, but the raven is the only bird which 
ever appeared to us to have a true mind, a power of doing 
more than merely observe, and, at all events, parrots, of all 
medium-sized birds, have very little intellectual power. Itis 
also true that the parrot, as Mr. Lankester says, has only been 
observed when domesticated, that is, when his expenditure of his 
vital capital has been artificially limited by man, when his food is 
provided, his exertions restrained, and all external dangers care- 
fully removed. It is also true, at least as far as our observation 





extends, that parrots are very free from ‘‘ nervous ” disturbanee, 
that they are extremely bold, nearly as brave as ravens, and 
though often vicious in temper, are very scldom_ irritable. 
But still, the parrot lives about fifty times as long as he ought 
to do, and no possible care of a human being, however stupid, 
or however placid, would enable him to keep alive for 3,00) 
years. It would be a great convenience if we could so keep 
somebody alive, for we might make him chief historian, and 





| keep the records of the world substantially unbroken ; but we 


can’t, and the point is, why? We do not see that Mr. Lankester 
contributes anything to the solution of that old doubt, for his 
sentence about “quantitative germinal matter depending 
species” only resolves itsclf into the well-known fact that 4 
parrot is a tough little creature with a tendency to live long, aud 
gives no answer to the question why it has that tendency. Still 
less does his theory explain why of two families living in the same 
village and about the same position in life, one should display 22 
| hereditary tendency towards life, and another towards death, why 
| popular opinion should select one for insertion in life leases and reject 


the other. It may be said that the short-lived family is the prey 
aDa- 





|of some transmissible but undetected disease, and that expl 
| tion is so far satisfactory ; but then the point to be ascertained is 


actual British legislator who has idolized the ballot for years, mak- | not that, but the undetected yet transmissible strength which 
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sg the rival family alive, the cause of the vitality they 
certainly enjoy: Mere freedom from disease will not explain 
it, for it will not solve the question why a parrot, or a raven, 
or & goose should live ‘80 much longer than a hen or a horse. 
Nor will the comparative ‘‘intensity of life” help us much, 
though Mr. Lankester makes a good deal of it, attributing to 
it the short lives of Americans, which are probably due to the 
fact that the races inhabiting the Union have not yet become 
fully acclimatized on the New Continent. Western life is far 
more intense than Eastern, and the Western nations live longest, 
Je man, whose life is of all animals the most intense, entirely sur- 

the bull, whose life is perhaps least so, in his lcngth of days. 

js the cause & lower nervous organization? Well, negroes, 

though they romance, as Mr. Lankester says, about their ages, 

eettainly do live long ; but on the other hand, the men of Western 

Europe, whose nervous organization has been so intensified by 

civilization, are, on the whole, of all races the longest 

jive. It is within the observation of the writer that 
three families, numbering more than a hundred persons, 
and of exceptionally nervous and irritable organizations, are 
also exceptionally long-lived, so exceptionally as to suggest 
qhat must be false, that the condition commonly known as 
nervousness results from an overplus of vital energy. Las mind 
anything to do with the question? Mr. Lankester quotes Dr. 
Gay's statistics as tending to prove that the more distinguished 
members of professions are shorter-lived than the less dis- 
tinguished; but it can hardly be that an overplus of mental 
energy tends to diminish longevity. Look at Lord Brougham 
and the life he led, and the biographies of a host of lawyers who 
have crowded three lives into one, and yet died octogenarians. 
Look, moreover, at the far broader fact that on the whole 
the lives of civilized men, and specially of the ¢lite of civilized 
men, those who insure, are longer than those of the semi-civilized 
or savage. Mind would appear in their case to develop rather 
than restrict vitality. Has luxury any influence? Apparently 
not, for though we object entirely to any deductions on the point 
drawn from the biographies of European Kings,—the Royal caste 
<onstituting at most two families, Catholic and Protestant,—yet 
English Peers live long, and are among men perhaps the most 
luxurious, though their luxury is not of the effeminate kind. Is hard 
toilanelement in the matter ? Certainly, as regards animals, horses 
being distinctly shorter lived when in work than when allowed their 
liberty ; but among men, agricultural labourers, seamen, and negro 
slaves live quite as long as other men, and we cannot admit with 
Mr. Lankester that the regularity of any form of toil diminishes the 
drain which it makes upon vital energy. Bulk, as between our two 
gival families, has certainly nothing to do with the matter, nor slow- 
ness of development, for they may be equal in those respects ; and 
we are driven back once more upon inherited vitality, which is 
subject no doubt to some law, but to one which neither Mr. 
Lankester nor any one else has yet discovered. It would seem 
to be inextricably involved in the far greater problem, the cause 
of life itself, the question, perhaps, of all others of which human 
‘beings know least. 

Mr. Lankester, we see, disbelieves in the popular notion that the 
‘longevity of the human race has of late years perceptibly increased. 
The truth seems to be that the appliances of civilization, though 
they keep the weak alive, do not arrest in any material degree 
the decay which comes on all animals after their full maturity, a 
decay as little explained or explicable as life itself. What is it 
that after fifty begins to wear out, while up to fifty it had been 
‘either impervious to the influence of time or had been constantly 
tenewed? We do not know, and till we know, physicists will do 
better to accumulate facts than to attempt to weave the very few 
‘we know into a consistent hypothesis. 


whi 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@— 
THE CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
‘Sir,—As the Spectator is read by many who take an interest in 
“education, I trust that you will kindly allow me space for a few 
dines on the Cambridge Local Examinations, and their influence 
‘on the study of modern languages. 

I fear that the importance of this study is not sufficiently valued 
by the Cambridge Examiners, for I am puzzled by the choice of 
Some books appointed for the student, and still more by the 
€Xamination questions. 

As to the books, I will say a few words on ‘ Waterloo” 
and . Madame Thérese,” by Erckmann-Chatrian, and on “ Louis 
XL,” by Michelet. The former were chiefly written for the 





working-classes in France; they depict in a touching, graphic 
way the miseries caused by the long and bloody wars under 
Napoleon I., and will, no doubt, contribute to quench the revolu- 
tionary spirit as well as the love of war in the French nation. 
‘** Waterloo,” and ‘“‘ Madame Thérise” abound in idioms, but, 
on the whole, these are not of a very refined tone, and besides this, 
there are so many German expressions, or rather Alsatian words 
in these books, that many experienced teachers do not esteem 
them to be a good choice for the purpose of studying the French 
language. ‘The choice of ‘Louis XI.” is blamed for similar 
reasons. Feudal terms, soldier-like expressions, passages taken 
from old French writers, abound in this work. No one can object 
occasionally to read such a book or an extract from it with pupils. 
It would increase their interest in French literature to know a 
little of Commines and Froissart, and other old writers ; but if we 
have to study the minutest details of books, we should like to select 
gems of literature, bright with the creations of master spirits, rich 
in useful information, in great truths, in noble thoughts; books 
which contain lines worthy to be committed to memory, and some 
of which will perhaps re-echo many a time in our innermost soul 
long after we have closed the volume. ‘There are such gems in 
French literature ; it is not so poor and shallow as many consider 
it who do not take the trouble to search. Cannot good classical 
pieces or fragments be found in some of the volumes written by 
Corneille, Racine, Molitre, Delavigne, Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, 
Bossuet, Fénelon, Massillon, Pascal, Buffou, B. de Saint-Pierre, 
Madame de Staél, X. de Maistre, Villemain, Thiers, Barante, 
Chateaubriand, Guizot, Demogeot, and others? Do not authors 
like these furnish better material for the study of a language than 
the works of Mr. Erckmann-Chatrian ? Surely, the latter cannot 
but be surprised himself that his books were chosen for the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. ‘ Athalie,” by Racine, and the 
drama, ‘‘ Les Enfants d’Edouard,” by C. Delavigne, which were 
also prescribed, are comparatively too short, and the latter has not 
the literary worth of some other pieces by the same author. May 
the lists for the coming years contain good classical works, works 
which will give to the young an extensive view of human life, 
which will impart knowledge varied in its kind and widely varied ; 
such a knowledge is not a superficial one. It would rejoice many 
if the study of grammar as well as literature received more atten- 
tion in the Cambrige Local Examinations, and this remark leads 
me to speak about the questions. 

I have before me the papers given for the last examinations. 
The passages for translation from French into English and English 
into French are well chosen, but might not more attention be 
paid to questions referring to grammar, to the origin and 
derivation of words, to literature, &c., if these passages were a 
little shorter or less in number? Questions on grammar, &c., are 
expected in an examination on a foreign language, but how can 
English questions like the following enable an examiner to form a 
correct judgment of a student’s knowledge of French or German ? 

“1. Draw a plan of the field of Waterloo, marking the direction of the 
chaussée named in the last extract. Also the position of Mont St. Jean, 
La Belle Alliance, Hougoumont, La Haie Sainte, Planchenois. 

“2. Give a brief account of the battle of Ligny. What other engage- 
ment was fought on the same day, and what was tho issue of either 
battle ? 

“3. Enumerate the main engagements noticed in this work in the 
French campaigns of 1813 and 1814, giving in each case the locality, 
the composition of the opposing armies, and the gengral result. 

“4, How does Shakespeare's account of Buckingham’s conduct with 
regard to the Queen's taking sanctuary differ from that implied here? 
{In the “ Enfants d’Edouard.”] . 

“5. Give a short account of the “ Eidesformel ” and the circumstances 
attending its signature. 

“6. What was the effect of tho death of Gustavus Adolphus on the 

Protestant states? By whom was Gustavus succeeded in the chief 
military command?” 
Does it not seem as if these questions had lost their way into the 
examination-papers for young women from some paper written 
originally for young soldiers or military engineers? ‘These ques- 
tions appear unfair, irrelevant, and disheartening for teachers and 
pupils who have diligently studied French and German. In read- 
ing a book like ** Waterloo” no geographical or historical details 
ought to be omitted; but should these details occupy so prominent 
a place as they do in the examination-papers? If, in teaching 
languages, we study such matters as carefully as we should do in 
teaching history, we trifle with our time, and the hours appointed 
for languages in every good system of education would not suflice, 
if we drew a plan of each battle-fiell and high-road, &c., that is 
mentioned. ‘The knowledge we impart should, I repeat it, always 
be comprehensive, but we must not lose sight of the special aim 
for which we work. 

What I have said in the preceding lines refers also to the study 
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of German. As to the choice of books appointed for candidates, I 
gratefully acknowledge that it has been excellent. The questions 
in the examination-papers are, however, as unsatisfactory as those 
for French. The grammar questions especially are so elementary 
and so few in number, that I should feel at a loss, if had to judge 
of a student’s knowledge by the answers they imply. Questions 
on those rules which must be obeyed in the construction of almost 
every sentence, on declensions, conjugations, cases, prepositions, 
&c., can alone enable us to form an idea of a student’s know- 
ledge of a language; and may not these questions be illus- 
trated by some quotations or examples given by the students 
themselves ? 
The opinions of men and women who are earnestly striving to 
raise the tone of education, and the impartial judgment of teachers 
who have repeatedly prepared pupils, encourage me to beg that 
some alterations may be made in the papers for the coming years. 
The Cambridge Local Examinations are doubtless a powerful 
means towards progress. I do not write to blame or criticize, but 
it is of grave importance that this institution should not foster the 
tendency to which Mr. Froude referred in his inaugural address at 
Saint Andrew’s. 1 mean the tendency to study ‘‘ for purpose and 
one purpose only,—to make a show in examinations.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. L. 





SECULAR EDUCATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It seems to me that purely ‘‘secular” education has been 
very unduly depreciated in many quarters, through simply ignoring 
the existence of an institution which exists through the length 
and breadth of the land and in every church and sect, —the Sunday- 
school. This always has been and will continue to be the chief 
instrumentality in diffusing both religious feelings and religious 
knowledge among the children of our working-classes. Where 
children attend a Sunday-school their education cannot be con- 
sidered secular or irreligious, though their week-day instruction 
contain no distinct Bible-lessons, or even allow no prayers or 
singing of hymns. The religious teaching of the Sunday-school, 
moreover, is in this vastly more effective than that administered 
in the day-school, that it is conducted by the voluntary efforts of 
ladies and gentlemen, and not by the paid teachers, whose lessons 
must always be felt as more or less task-work. It has that ele- 
ment of freedom in it, in the intercourse of teachers and taught, 
which alone is consistent with the true spirit of religion, and 
enables its ideas to sink deeply in the scholars’ minds. ‘The Bible 
lesson in the day-school seems to me so utterly to lack these 
qualities that it astonishes me to see it so eagerly fought for, and 
a difficulty created from the claims of various sects, which dis- 
appears at once if it is relegated to its appropriate day,—the day 
on which it is given by the classes who need no State interference, 
but educate their children themselves or for themselves. Moreover, 
this is the mode in which religious instruction must be generally 
given by those who avail themselves of the conscience clause,— 
by the Jews, for instance, who Mr. Abbott says “ are of course 
exempted from religious instruction and prayers” at the City of 
London School (though theirs would be Sabbath schools) ; and if 
this is considered sufficient for them, why not for all ? 

Two objections may be offered. ‘The first is that the Sunday- 
school accommodation is quite insufficient. But there is no direc- 
tion in which the zeal of Churches is more willing to expand its 
operations ; and I see no reason why the new schools, even if they 
be founded on the secular principles of the League, should not be 
used on Sundays, either by various religious bodies at different 
hours, or by a single religious service, which to be suitable for 
children would be so simple as to deserve support from all. I 
deeply regret that the League, instead of partially abandoning its 
secular programme, did not suggest the use of the Sunday for the 
religious instruction, which might then be as denominational or 
otherwise as suited the wishes of the locality. ‘The Welsh League 
has now taken up the secular cry, in a principality which is pre- 
eminently devoted to religious teaching,—manifestly from a con- 
viction that this both can and ought to be given by thesects on the 
Sunday. 

The other objection is that as the Sunday-schools result from 
the voluntary effort of Churches, they cannot be brought under 
the power of the State to compel attendance. I admit the fact, 
but beg leave to doubt whether itis an objection. ‘The State now, 
by the conscience-clause, admits itself to have no title to force this 
or that religious system, or even any religious instruction at all, 
upon the people, and I think it will be an evil hour when it departs 
from that course. ‘The spread of education and the example of the 


apart from any compulsion, to increase the appreciation 
attendance at these. 

One word more. ‘To sing a hymn and join in a sim 
at the opening of the week-day school might surely be found 
practicable, without offending the most “ religious” or the most 
sectarian prejudices, and would give that religious tone to the 
education which you desire. ‘To do more than this, I hold, would 
be impossible, unnational, unwise, and an invasion of the Proper 
function of the Sunday-school.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RusseEti Martineay, 

[The answer to our correspondent seems to us, we confess, ex. 
tremely simple. Bible classes in Sundayschools can be no better than 
Bible classes in week-day schools, unless the teachers are better, — 
which, as far as our experience goes, they very often are not, 
Cexteris paribus, all who wish to see religion an affair of life, and 
not of Sundays, must prefer to have the religious teaching given 
by the master who teaches secular lessons, and not by a deus er 
machina. But beyond this, the children who most need Teligioug 
training and all kinds of training won’t come to the Sunday. 
schools. There is all the difference in the world between the 
chance of keeping the children of indifferent or even bad parents 
under religious influence, who can only escape it by the avowal of 
conscientious objections on the part of those parents, indifferent 
or bad, and the chance of getting them under it afresh on a fresh 
day of the week, when to do so would generally imply the wish of 
those indifferent or bad parents to put their children under good 
influences. —Ep. Spectator. ] 
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“THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY.” 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Str,—It seems pretty generally to be assumed, both by the 
Leaguers and the Unionists, that the so-called Religious Difficulty 
attaches itself solely to the question of allowing or forbidding the 
use of the Bible as a lesson-book in the future schools of the 
country. But this assumption is, as I conceive, a very superficial 
one. For suppose that Mr. Forster, like a second Darius, should 
establish a decree that the sacred literature of the Hebrews and 
early Christians shall be excluded, under severe penalties, from all 
English schools receiving State aid (I say nothing of catechisms, 
Presbyterian, Anglican, or Romish), the “ religious difficulty’ 
would still meet us in a thousand places in our educational career. 
No doubt, the schoolmaster, under the régime I have imagined, 
could lead his pupils through Cocker without encountering any 
theological ghost. He could conduct them acrcoss “ the rule 
of three” without feeling that he was balancing himself and 
them on a tight-rope, in peril of falling into the dogma of 
the Trinity. Again, from the material heavens above, from 
things on the earth and things under the earth, he could draw 
abundantly fitting subjects for his copy-lines. He could, more- 
over, be supplied with books for teaching reading decently, in 
which there was no direct or indirect reference to subjects which 
grate on the ears polite of secularists. We can, moreover, represent 
to ourselves the model master of the future abstaining from all 
allusions, in his tuition on the most profitable kind of human con- 
duct, to any other motives than those derived from public opinion, 
the police constable, or the labour market. Here is a paradise 
indeed, without God or Devil, and watered by the Alderman’s 
‘three R’s” only, with the tree of knowledge free and accessible 
at all times in the midst! But what of history, say, of evea 
English history? Is that to be taught, or not? And how is it to 
be taught? How is the anxious schoolmaster to guard the minds 
of his innocent pupils from the religious infection which more or les 
hovers around all the great crises of our national development? The 
German student, being asked ‘* What did St. Augustine introduce 
into England?” gave the clever answer (delightfully confounding 
the Bishop of Hippo with the Roman missionary), *‘ original si.” 
But what account would, could, or should the immaculate in- 
structor of the supposed schools give of the mission of St. 
Augustine? ‘Then, are the children ever to learn anything of 
Wycliffe, or the Reformers? and if they are, must not the historical 
manuals put into their hands be carefully expurgated of all 
references to unknown quantities, and be drawn up on the pria- 
ciple so exquisitely stated by a gentleman suffering from aphasia, 
“There is no How d’ye call it but Thingumbob, and what's bis 
name is his prophet”? Is it not inspiring to contemplate all the 
many beehives of our English schools sitting under exhausted 
moral receivers? But outside of these receivers the air of the 
religious difficulty, irrespective of the Bible altogether, blows fall 
in our faces,—for which fact I, for one, am truly grateful.—I am, 





many scholars who do attend Sunday-schools will certainly tend, 


Sir, &c., An East-Enp Vicar. 
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IRISH LAND BILL: INSTANCES OF LEGISLATIVE | 
FERENCE WITH FREEDOM OF CONTRACT. 
flo THE Epitor OF THE “SPecTaTor.”) 

gin, —‘The principal argument against the Irish Land Bill appears 
: he that it prevents the landlorl making a contract with his 
at upon such terms as they may mutually agree upon. 
Without entering upon the question whether its provisions on 
e justifiable, I may safely assert that there are 
yumerous precedents for such interference, some of which I will | 
‘stance. I will not refer to the case of children, as it may be 
ai that they are unable thoroughly to understand the nature of 
ict, and that therefore legislation in their favour furnishes | 
Women, how- 


THE 
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this head ar 





a contre : : : 
yo precedent for legislation in favour of adults. 


ever, are fully capable of understanding contracts, yet the law 
gil] not allow them to make agreements to work at all in mines, 
or for more than a limited number of hours in factories and work- 
shops. Seamen, too, are protected against contracts into which they 
may have improvidently entered. It is enacted that ‘‘no seaman 
shall by any agreement forfeit his lien upon the ship, or be deprived 
ofany remedy for the recovery of his wages, to which he would other- 
wise have been entitled, and every stipulation in any agreement 
inconsistent with any provision of this Act; and every stipulation 
by which any seaman consents to abandon his right to wages in 
the case of the loss of the ship, or to abandon any right which he 
may have or obtain in the nature of salvage, shall be wholly 
inoperative.” Mr. Maclachlan, in his work on merchant shipping, 
makes the following observations on the above enactment :—* The 
policy of that provision and of the statutory scheme for the hiring 
and discharge of seamen is abundantly justified by the facility of 
this class of men in regard to their contract rights, especially when 
these are ascertained by writings.” 

Again, artificcrs are protected by statute against. their own 
contracts. It is enacted by 1 and 2 William IV., c. 37, that 
«the wages of artificers shall be made payable in the current coin 
of the realm only, and if in any contract for hiring the whole or 
any part of such wages shail be made payable in any other manner, 
such contract shall be illegal, null, and void, and if any provision 
shall be made respecting the place where, or the manner in which, 
or the person with whom the whole or any part of the wages of 
such artificer shall be expended, such contract shall be illegal and 
void.” Again, if a client has agreed to pay his attorney more 
than the amount of costs which would be awarded to the latter on 
the taxation of his bill, he is not bound by his contract. If 
Railway Companies could have limited their liability under Lord 
Campbell's Act to make compensation to the representatives of 
passengers killed through their negligence, is it not certain that 
they would have inserted some stipulation of that kind in the 
tickets issued by them ? 

The principle that the Courts may decide as to the reasonableness 
of a contract made between certain parties is expressly recognized 
by the Railway and Canal Traflic Act, which, after providing that 
railway and canal companies shall be liable for any injury to 
animals or goods occasioned by the default of such companies, 
notwithstanding any notice given by them, declares that “the 
above provision shall not prevent companies from making such 
conditions with respect to the receiving, forwarding, and delivering 
of any animals or goods as shall be adjudged by the court or judge 
before whom any question relating thereto shall be tried to be just 
and reasonable.” 

Other instances might be given, but the above will suffice to 
establish the proposition that interference with freedom of con- 
tract is no new thing in legislation.—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. W. 


FRASER ON THE BROAD CHURCIL 
(To Tus Epiror oF THE * SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The writer of a very able and interesting article on “ ‘The 
Broad Church,” in Fraser's Magazine for this month, states that 
persons, or a person, whom he takes as a typical example of a 
Liberal clergyman, ‘discovers that the ‘Uhirty-Nine Articles 
t convictions in the most unequivocal language.” 


express his ve ry TD Cpes . 
It is 


I should be glad to know to what or to whom this alludes. 





important, because a considerable part of his argument turns upon 
the truth of the allegation on which he naturally lays very great 
stress. 

For my own part—and I have been acquainted with as many 
“Liberal or Broad-Church ” clergymen as most people—I should 
say that I never met with a single instance of such a statement by 
anyone, who will be so described. ‘The nearest approach to it was 
Mr. Maurice's ** Subscription no Bondage,” written thirty years 
ago (if he will allow me to say so), in one of his most ingeniously 


conservative moods, and which, if I mistake not, he has since 
declared that he thought mistaken. Even this, however, fell far 
short of what the writer in Fraser asserts. Many may acknow- 
ledge with ** An English Clergyman,” in your paper of last week, 
that the Articles are more tolerant than any test drawn up by the 
religious world of the present day would probably be. Many 
may think that a new Church-constitution, like that of the Church 
of Ireland, or of the Evangelical Alliance, would add, as these have 


; done, new Articles to those already imposed. But no Liberal 


theologian has ever touched the subject of any of our modern 
Confessions of Faith without some expression of their ambiguity 
or hyper-dogmatie character. Look at Arnold's letters and pub- 
lished works; look at Dean Milman’s speech on the Articles, 
published in /ruscr itself; look at the Essays of any one of the 
seven Kssayists; look at Principal Tulloch, or Dr. McLeod, or 
Dr. Wallace, in Scotland ; look (may I venture without presump- 
tion to add?) at anything either published or approved by your 
humble servant, ANGLICANUS., 


MR. GREG'S “ POLITICAL PROBLEMS.” 
(To THE Eprror oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”] 

Str,—While thanking you for your kindly and appreciative notice 
of my book as a whole, I must beg leave respectfully to protest 
against the misapprehension of one portion of it, which is contained 
in the last paragraph of your criticism. I in no way “ advised the 
Liberal leaders to condone or permit financial extravagance in 
order to conciliate the favour of the new electors.” I only warned 
them against seeking popularity witha constituency of householders 
by arguments and self-recommendations which were suitable 
enough when addressed to a constituency of ten-pounders; against 
fancying that the same condemnatory views of lavish Government 
expenditure would be taken by the classes on whom the taxes are 
spent, as by the classes by whom the taxes are paid; against 
assuming that retrenchment and parsimony are virtues per se, or 
will ever be accepted as prima facic claims to popular admiration by 
the working-men whose employment they limit, and whose remune- 
ration they cut down. I simply pointed out what is undeniably true, 
—that for them ‘* efficiency ” would be both a sounder and wiser, 
and a more telling watchword, as far as the masses were concerned, 
than ‘‘ mere economy”; that any practicable or judicious reduc- 
tion in the outlay of the great public departments could not 
appreciably diminish the labourers’ contributions to the revenue, 
and might very sensibly and painfully diminish his weekly earn- 
ings ; that, in fine, *‘ three-fourths of all extra expenditure on the 
national defences are paid by the rich and bestowed upon the 
poor,” are taken out of the pockets of the upper and middle-classes, 
and find their way into the pockets of the labouring classes. Is 
the fact not so? And if it be so, is not the conclusion I drew 
from that fact quite unassailable? Let Liberals be vigilant 
guardians of the public purse, and set their faces resolutely against 
all wasteful expenditure; it is their clear duty. But let them not 
push their retrenching policy further than strict conscience com- 
mands, under the delusion that they will gain popularity among 
the lower order of electors by doing so.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. Rh. 


GREG. 
A CORRECTION, 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “Sprecrator.”} 
Sir,—I did not write that “ voluntary subscriptions and schools 
are dead already,” &c., in my letter of last week ; but * voluntary 
subscriptions ‘ro schools.” A certain rather indeterminate hiero- 
glyphic, to the use of which I plead guilty, is obviously answerable 
for the error; but it may, if uncorrected, expose me to criticism 


for exagyeration.—I am, Sir, &c., J. OAKLEY. 


POETRY, 
—-—-— > - 
A REGRET. 


I BLAME not that your courage failed, 





That prudence over love prevailed ; 

It seemed that we must walk together 

Rough ways through wild and stormy weather, 
And you must have smooth paths to tread, 
And skies all cloudless overhead. 

Wise was your choice the world will say, 

That sees you fresh and fair to-day 

As in the spring-time of your years, 

‘| hose hazel eyes undimied with tears, 











That forebead all unlined with care, 
Nor streaked with gray that chestnut hair, 
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Yet if you could have dared to lay 
Unfaltering hands in mine, and say, 

‘‘T trust you still, nor count the cost!” 
Something, I doubt not, you had lost, 
Yet found when all was told remain 

‘To you and me some larger gain, 


Not loveless nor unsweet my days ; 

[ toil, nor miss some meed of praise ; 

Had you been with me they had known 
‘The grace they lack, and thou hadst grown, 
O weak but pure and tender heart! 

To something nobler than thou art. 


Ah! better had we both been laid 
To rest for ever, ere the shade 

Of that cold worldliness had made 
Division worse than death, and bade 
Our souls be parted evermore, 

Still strangers on the heavenly shore. 


BOOKS. 


—_—~<>--— 
MEMOIR OF BERGENROTH.* 

Turs biography reminds us of the stirring and unsettled lives 
which scholars not uncommonly led during the two centuries that 
followed the revival of learning. ‘The profession of letters was 
then a European commonwealth, and its followers, in the changes 
of service which so often took them from one end of it to the other, 
found an element of adventure which strongly contrasts with the 
settled existence of their successors. Most of the men of letters of 
to-day know no vicissitudes beyond the failures and successes of 
school, of the University, and of the little world of literature ; 
Gustave Bergenroth was successively a Prussian official, a revolu- 
tionary leader, a Californian adventurer, and a London litérateur ; 
he began the great work of his life at an age when most men have 
long settled down to theirs, and he was cut off just when he was 
beginning to reap, in fame at least, the fruit of his labours, in an 
obscure Spanish town. 

Bergenroth was born in 1813, a native of Eastern Prussia, the 
son of an official whose rank would correspond to that of a stipen- 
diary magistrate or county-court judge in England. ‘The father 
was an ardent Liberal in days when Liberalism was, to say the 
least, no passport to fortune, and the son inherited his sentiments. 
At Konigsberg, the university to which he proceeded at the age 
of twenty, he was not less distinguished as a leader of the wild 
frolics of the Burschen and a duellist than asa politician. Leaving 
the university in 1833, he passed through various official posts in 
Prussian law courts, till the commotions of 1848 found him 
Assessor in Berlin. Mr. Cartwright says :—** Whether he took part 
in the actual fighting is not clear. Ile certainly mixed with the 
insurgents, visiting the barricades in the course of the night, and 
on the following morning he was in the mob at the moment of the 
famous charge by the Dragoon Guards in front of the palace, when 
he escaped being cut down by a trooper through the lucky accident 
of the latter’s charger falling at the very moment of his bringing 
his sabre on Bergenroth’s head. Scientific investigations were 
now quickly thrown aside for the more stirring life of a political 
agitator. Bergenroth was one of the founders of the Democratic 
Club, where, as well as at open-air meetings, he often 
spoke; and besides this, he wrote in the Radical papers.” 
Finally, he was elected a member of the Chamber by a Pomeranian 
constituency ; but the triumph of the Reaction was at hand, and 
he never took his seat. On the whole, it is clear that he was 
treated by the authorities with unusual leniency. He had before 
made himself conspicuous for his radical opinions, and had once 
given his superiors an advantage by absenting himself beyond his 
term of leave. It was not a severe punishment for all his offences 
against the dominant system that in 1849, after he had absented 
himself from his duties for a year, he was transferred from Berlin 
to the provincial court at Wittstock. ‘To this banishment Ber- 
genroth was not disposed to submit. After having further 
ingratiated himself with the authorities by assisting in the 
escape of Dr. Kinkel, he resolved to seek his fortunes in 
the New World. He landed at San Francisco in September, 
1850, nearly dead of yellow fever. From San Francisco he 
went to the diggings. Tired of digging he turned to hunting, 
and finally betook himself to occupations which it would not be easy 


* Gustave DB rgenroth: a@ Memorial Sketch. By W. C. Cartwright, M.P., Author of 
“ The Constitution of Papal Conclayes.” Edinburgh: Edmonstone and Douglas, 1870. 


to define, which his own account published in Householg Word 
does not explain. ‘+ He congregated round him,” we are told 4 
group of nondescript fellows, outlaws and adventurers of ~ 
nations, whom he contrived to fashion into a sort of community.” 
making himself their captain. It would probably be - 
unfavourable account of his position at this time of his life to sa 
that he was the chief cf a body of volunteer police. In California, 
however, Bergenroth stayed little more than six months, He 
returned to Europe, and, for the next six years, supported 
himself by teaching. In 1857 he came to England, ang set 
himself seriously to the great work of his life, the examination af 
the original sources of history. A part of the results of the labour 
of two years in the Record Office appeared in an article on Wat 
lyler, published in Sybel’s [[istorical Periodical. But the Tesources 
of our English depositaries did not satisfy him, and he turned his 
eyes to Spain, to Simancas, where the archives of the Spanish 
monarchy were preserved. It was for his work there, unfinishej 
though it was, abruptly terminated when the harvest was bar 
begun, that his name will be remembered. 

The archives of Simaneas cover a period of something less thay 
three centuries, from 1350 to 1625. ‘They are peculiarly rich from 
the beginning of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella to the end of 
this period. ‘The total number of the records it is impossible to 
estimate. ‘There are, Bergenroth tells us, more than 100,00) 


ly 


Legajos, or bundles, each bundle containing from ten to more thay 
a hundred documents. ‘To the work of examining this mags of 
papers Bergenroth set himself as a private student, almost without 
resources. ‘The Athenvwn journal may claim the credit of having 
assisted him in his work by publishing in the shape of letters some 
of the first results of his labours. In 1861 the Master of the 
Rolls was looking for a scholar who would undertake a Calendar 
of Simancas State Papers relating to English history, and on Mr, 
Brewer's recommendation he gave the appointment to Bergenroth, 
It was not, we are sure, the fault of Lord Romilly, that for labours 
so vast, and involving, as the end too plainly showed, so much 
personal risk, one of the most ingenious scholars of the day received 
no more, both for allowances and pay, than £400 per annum. With 
untiring patience and perseverance he set himself to overcome 
the indifference and obstructiveness of the Spanish authorities, to 
find the needful assistance among a people where the qualifica. 
tions of even the most ordinary knowledge and industry were 
equally rare, and finally to make himself master of the almost 
infinite materials which he had to bring into shape. For the 
details of this labour the reader must go to Mr. Cartwright’s 
** Memoir,” or rather to Bergenroth, who has been very properly 
permitted to speak for himself. Few men have shown more 
industry, none, it may be safely allirmed, more ingenuity. To 
catch in the very hasty examination which time allowed the 
meaning of a document written in a foreign language, in a form 
of that language more or less archaic, and in the varying hands 
of three centuries, was no trifling task, but the crowning 
triumph of Bergenroth’s skill was the discovery of the cipher 
which had been used in many of the documents. ‘To find with- 
out failure the key to system after system which had been con- 
trived at a time when the art was carried to its perfection is 
a feat of ingenuity that has never been surpassed. He triumphed 
over the difficulties of elaborating contrived signs, and the still 
greater difliculties of hieroglyphics that signified nothing, with 
which dangerous communications were plentifully interspersed, 
just as powder now-a-days is mixed for safe storage with some 
non-explosive substance. Sometimes he actually decyphered 
what the original recipients of the letter, with the keys by them, had, 
as shown by their marginal notes, pronounced to be unintelligible. 
Karly in 1867, Bergenroth returned from visiting England and 
Germany to his residence in Spain. ‘The next two years were 
spent in his familiar labours. ‘lowards the close of 1868 he was 
seized with typhus fever, and after an illness of about two months 
in all, died at Madrid, whither he had removed in the vain hope 
of bettering his health, on February 13 in last year. Iis last 
letter was addressed to Lord Romilly, and was written from 
dictation on the 9th of that month. How much knowledge 
passed away with him it is impossible even to conjecture. 

The principal monument of Bergenroth’s labour is the Calendar 
of Simancas State papers referring to the ‘Tudor period, the first 
part of which was published with an introduction in 1863, and 
the second in the same way in the summer of 1866. ‘This was his 
official work; the magnwn opus on which his own thoughts were bent 
was a life of Charles V. He judged the interest of English politics to 
be subordinate, and the Spanish Court to be the centre of European 
politics. Putting aside the essays on Wat Tyler's rebellion, & 





singularly instructive contribution to English history, of which 
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wladiy speak at length, most of the fragments of Ber- 
gia sy I > Dp 
scoveries Which Mr. Cartwright gives us in this volume 
jer to this subject. Anything more sinister and terrible it would 
re ‘ ‘ “ar one a 
ig difficult to conceive. Not the house of ‘Thyestes in the realms 
p 
f legend not that of the Julian Czesers in history, shows so full 
dl ’ , agers 
' horrors as does the family of Ferdinand and Isabella. One of 
0 ‘ - 
the most curious revelations, one put, it would seem, by the 
vidence bevond all doubt, is, one of which we have already 
e ’ . : 
spoken (Specttor, September 11, 1869), the true story of the mad 
al Juana. Another remarkable discovery is the report by an 
eye-witness of the trial and execution of Don Carlos, son of Philip 
's quote the concluding passage, a description of which the 
IL We qu SI g i 
ghastly simplicity exceeds all that rhetoric could do :— 
«They enter a room where a large arm-chair is placed, surrounded by 
ggreat quantity of sawdust. Tho executioner stands near it with his 
f ‘he Prince is not frightened by that sight. Hoe is seated on the 
knife. The P A x i 
The executioner begs his pardon, and the Prince in a gracious 


— 
ye would 
genroth's di 


chair. : : oa : : : 
manner gives him his hand to kiss. The executioner ties his legs and 
, ’ of Cologne to the legs and arms of the chair; ties a 


arms with * autas d \ ; j : 
bandage of black silk round his eyes, and places himself, with the knife 


ig his hand, behind the Prince. ‘The Prince says to the confessor [the 
sathor of the document ], ‘Pray for my soul.’ The confessor says the 
Gredo, and the Prince responds in a clear and firm voice. When he 
pronounced the words ‘unico fijo’—only Son —the executioner 
ats his knife to his throat, and a stream of blood rushes down on the 
The Prince struggles little ; the knife, being very sharp, had 
The executioner takes the bandago from the eyes, which are 
dosed. The face is pale, like that of a corpse, but has preserved its 
natural expression. Tho executioner unties the corpse, wraps it in a 
black baize cloth, and puts itina cornerofthe room. That done, Antonio 
Porez flies all at once at the executioner, accusing him of having stolen 
the diamonds of the Prince. The executioner denies, is searched, and 
Parez finds, in one of the folds of his dress, the diamonds. The execu- 
tiner grows pale, and declares that that is witchery. Escovedo is sent 
to the King, and soon returns with two arguebusiers. The King, he 
says, has ordered that the executioner is to die on the spot for the heinous 
crime of having robbed the corpse of a Prince of the blood-royal. The 
executioner confesses, protests his innocence, is led out by the soldiers 
into the courtyard, and two detonations of arquebuses are heard.” 


sawdust. 
cut well. 





Since this was written, we have learnt that the authenticity of 
this document has been questioned by critics in Germany. It is 
only right to say that Mr. Cartwright points out that Bergenroth 
expressed no opinion on this point, but gave the contents of the 


paper as he found it. 


CASIMIR MAREMMA.* 

Novers such as the one before us are asad puzzle to the critic. 
The author of Friends in Council has adopted a sort of wheel- 
within-wheel system of composition, —fathering his fictions on his 
own fictitious personages,—which puts to crucl straits a reviewer 
who would fain deal fairly by them. In reading such works, 
you know not what is substance and what is shadow. At 
one moment, you fancy you have to do with a flesh-and- 
blood writer ; the next, you must remember that an imaginary 
Milverton is all you have really before you, and that the 
problen you have to solve is not that of judging the book 
directly by any canons, ethical or wsthetical, but by those canons 
as viewed through the Milverton medium. Like the men in that 
wonderful comparison of Plato's, chained in the cave with their 
backs to the light, you can only see the reality through the 
shadows which it casts; it is only by realizing the latter that you 
can reach something of the nature of the former. But supposing 
the luckless critic to have fulfilled this most difficult condition, his 
pains will yet in the present instance have been, to a great 
extent, thrown away. What he has to say has been too 
often anticipated ; Sir John Ellesmere and Mr. Cranmer, Sir 
Arthur Godolphin and Mr. Mauleverer, have each in turn stood 
in his shoes and played his part. Of what avail would 
it be to suggest, & propos to the work before us, that the 
rapid development of ‘silly Maggie,” the tattered and haggard 
East-Ender, into the all but perfect ‘* Lady Usefulness ” of Louden- 
ham Castle, is hard to believe in? Mr. Cranmer, in the closing 
conversation of the second volume, has already expressed that 
opinion. Does Casimir Maremma, with his apparent inability, 
when once he has conceived his emigration scheme, to view men 
and women otherwise than as tools for carrying it out, strike you 
% somewhat priggish ? Sir John Ellesmere, without mincing 
matters, has called him “a young brute of a pedant” for you 
beforehand. It is poor work gleaning after such reapers. ‘The 
present critic, disgusted, forswears the job. 

What, then, is Casimir Maremma”? A novel purporting to be 
Written, like Reclnh, by Mr. Milverton of Worth Aston, assisted 
by his private secretary ** Sandy,” or at full length, Alexander 
Johnson ; no longer this time carried on to completion under a 
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running fire of conversation among the * Friends in Council,” but 
simply preceded by some fifty pages of conversational prologue, 
and wound up by a similar epilogue of near seventy. With com- 
mendable candour, ‘*Sandy” admits that the former mode of 
proceeding ‘** broke up the interest of the story ” in Realmah, and 
certain it is that full ninety-nine readers out of a hundred will 
find Casimir Maremma much more interesting than its pre- 
decessor; though, indeed, this is not solely owing to the 
continuousness of the narrative, but in great measure also to the 
more substantial character of that narrative in itself, as purport- 
ing to be drawn from contemporary life. It has a variety of 
personages, mostly connected together by a variety of love 
affairs, simultaneous or successive, only one of the four bachelor 
characters being satisfied with a single one throughout the book. 
Considering that there are only three younger ladies for the four 
gentlemen, it is evident that one must be disappointed ; but in 
fact only two matches are made up, and the gentlemen generally 
show a capacity for fixing their hearts on the wrong ladies, and 
the ladies for fixing theirs on the wrong gentlemen, which gives 
considerable zest to the account of their proceedings. When we 
add that the chief hero is a wonderful young foreign count of 
unspecified nationality, who has travelled nearly all over the world, 
speaks all manner of languages, can earn his livelihood as a turner 
whilst on the visiting-list of a Prime Minister, and defend 
himself with his fists against two English roughs at once; that 
about half the personages introduced have handles to their names ; 
and that nobody dies from first to last, we are sure to have said 
enough to commend the book to our lady-readers. But further- 
more, we must add that the story drops on a balcony scene, in 
which the most perversely entangled love-plot of the whole is 
finally disentangled through the influence of good example, set 
by a less wayward couple below, which, so far as we know, is 
perfectly original as a wind-up to such matters. We commend 
also to all stupid young men the success of Charles Ashurst in 
winning—we must not say whom—through blue-books and 
precis-writing ; and to all mankind in general grand old Lord 
Lochawe,—a perfectly real personage, we are bound to believe, 
for does not Sir John Ellesmere tell us, “* I knew him well when I 
was a young man”? We are afraid, however, many will prefer 
his son, Lord Glenant ; and all the more so, poor fellow! that after 
annotating ‘‘ those pamphlets on the Irish Church question ” and 
reading *‘ the Strafford correspondence,” he never won the prize of 
all his heroism, the incomparable . In fact, the critic him- 
self can but say ditto on this head also to Sir John Ellesmere: * I 
don’t object to Glenant.” 

So much for Casimir Maremma as a novel. But it cannot be 
only so viewed. ‘I should never have written one line,” Milverton 
tells us, ‘if I had not some practical object in view. ..... In 
this tale I have sought to show how emigration should be carried 
on;” his leading idea apparently being that ‘‘ young men of 
wealth, influence, and energy, who abound in the present time,” 
might lead out “‘a colony, including persons of various powers 
and various pursuits, into new lands,” and so become the authors 
and contrivers ‘‘ of a new state, under happier auspices, it may be, 
than those of any old state.” He declares, moreover, that when 
he “sat down to write the adventures of Casimir Maremma, no- 
body was thinking particularly about emigration,” which now is 
‘* almost the principal topic of the day” (which perhaps explains 
a good deal that is hasty and slurred over in the latter part of the 
work, ¢.q., Ruth Sumner’s return from Russia). And he dwells 
with special fondness on the foundation of Maryland by the Lords 
Baltimore, father and son, and on the Maryland charters, in 
which he suspects Lord Bacon to have had a hand. 

Few, probably, will differ from Milverton (or his creator), in 
urging organized emigration, taking more or less the form of colo- 
nization, as against the mere haphazard shovelling out of human 
creatures from one country into another. Organized emigration 
has been in great measure the secret of contemporary Mormonite 
success, quite apart from the test of Mormonism. Many in our 
own days have entertained such dreams as Casimir Maremma’s. 
The writer of this article has known one, at least, who did—a 
man full of the most varied knowledge, of the most chivalrous 
self-dey otion—a writer whose letters on his South American travel 
experiences were probably, consciously or unconsciously, in Milver- 
ton’s mind when he made his hero write of the impression made on 
him by the vast plains of Paraguay, of its magnificentrivers, with the 
unguessed resources of their water-power ; but he perished through 
the boiling over of a pot of naphtha, instead of leading out acolony. 
Nor is it many years since a peer’s younger son took out to New 
Zealand a number of English farmers and labourers to settle 
them there, remaining several yearsabsent. Rajah Brooke's story, 
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again, is in every one’s memory; though that, indeed, is not a 
record of colonization properly so called, at least not of European 
colonization, but rather the repetition in modern times of one of 
those legends which haunt the cradle of almost all history,—of the 
stranger coming to the barbarous land, superior in wit and know- 
ledge to its inhabitants, and ruling them as a demi-god. Looking, 
however, to the example which the writer has himself specially 
pointed out, that of the foundation of Maryland, its historic 
value as an encouragement to imitators may well be doubted. 
The Roman Catholic Lords Baltimore were unquestionably before 
their time in establishing complete religious toleration, But of 
the results of organization proper, in any superiority which it 
induced we may look in vain in this instance. Maryland has 
always been not only one of the smaller States, but in spite of 
possessing the Federal capital in its midst, one of the second-rate 


ones, important only through the position of that capital, and as a | 


source of danger to it. Virginia long ruled the Union; South 
Carolina, herself small comparatively, led secession from it; 
Massachusetts has been the corner-stone of freedom ; Pennsylvania 
generally determines the contest for the Presidency; New York 
claims to be the “ Empire” State; with which of these,—nay, 
with which but the rawest yet of the rising States of the West can 
Maryland pretend to compare, for all the blue-blood of its first 
colonists, for all the wisdom, whether Baconian or not, of its 
charters? Its very capital, instead of inheriting the refinement of 
its founders, whose name it bears, is chiefly notorious as one of 
the * rowdiest’ cities in the Union. 

However, though history hardly favours the theory of aristocratic 
colonization, if the author of Friends in Council can by any one 
of his novels persuade one * young man of wealth, influence, and 
energy” to set his hand to so great a work, he will have done 
well. For wealth, influence, and energy, without an object to 
call out their powers, lose gradually all their worth; a man 
may possess all three, and yet settle down at last into what Mr. 
Gladstone, in words destined to sink deep into the hearts of our 
people, spoke of lately as ‘* that lounging class, unfortunately too 
abundant in this country. . . . . who seem to have no object but 
to teach us how to multiply our wants and raise the standard of 
our luxuries, even when we have not yet solved the problem, or 
got to the heart of the secret, of how to relieve the destitution 
which is so rife among us.” But let us not forget, that whilst 
Casimir Maremma pleads for emigration on the ground of its com- 
parative easiness—since ‘‘so much has been done in the old 
countries that requires to be undone "—his very argument implies 
that that undoing of evil, which will have to be done nevertheless, 
sooner or later in every old country, will require even more genius, 
perseverance, self-sacrifice, than the simple doing of good in a new 
field. 

And perhaps some who, with less ambition than the brilliant 
young Eastern count, have been content to spend obscurely their 
weary days, probably with scant success, in that difficult home- 
work of wndoing, will find less refreshment over their toil in 
Milverton’s embodied dreams than in the old familiar framework 
in which they are set, familiar in its type, and yet ever fresh in the 
details of its quaint carving. Sir John Ellesmere, thank God! 
shows yet no signs of age, and was never more delightful than 
when he comes out as a Darwinian sui generis, unfolding the 
development, together with the virtues, of a kangaroo :— 

“ A kangaroo is like a magnified rat; in fact,a rat as bigas a donkey, 
which has sat upon its hind-legs, considering schemes of intelligent 
benevolence, until its fore-legs have dwindled down into comparative 
insignificance, so that it has to rely upon its hind-legs as its principal 
means of locomotion. Its ears, like those of a bat, have been developed 
by listening perpetually to the dictates of an enlightened conscience. Then 
they havo another great merit. When the little kangaroos make a 
terrible noise in the nursery and prevent their wretched father, who is 
underneath them, from writing sound legal opinions or reading good 
books, the mamma-kangaroo pockets the kangaroo brats, and there is 
no more noise heard. If I were to descend into the lower sphere of 
creation, I would be a kangaroo.” 

For the reasons why Sir John “declines to be an emu” the 
reader must be referred to the work itself. 

ESSAYS ON PHYSIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS.* 
Tue first three of these essays, viz., those on ‘ Marriages of 
Consanguinity,” on ‘* The Production of Low Organisms,” and on 
“The Production of Organisms in Closed Vessels,” have been 
already submitted to the public in the first edition of this work, 
published rather more prematurely than the author wished in 1868. 
To these have been added in this, the second edition, an essay on 
‘* Some Aspects of the Theory of Evolution,” concerning which 


* Essays on Physiological Subjects, By Gilbert W. Child. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co 


| the author congratulates himself on the coincidence of hig View, 
with those expressed by Professor Owen in the concluding 
chapter of his ** Anatomy of the Vertebrata;” one denominated 
‘Physiological Experiments,” in which Dr. Child deprecates g 
| too universal condemnation of vivisection ; and lastly, an essay on 
‘¢ Physiological Psychology,” written with the view of rendering 
_ intelligible to such as have interested themselves nearly exclusively 
_in the metaphysical or subjective study of psychology, the latest 
results of anatomical investigation bearing thereon. Dr. Child's 
labour, especially in the first three and fifth essays, has rather con. 


” 


| sisted in judicious selection of recently determined facts, and their 
clear arrangement for deduction of conclusions, than in the produe. 
tion of new facts or the suggestion of new theories. The subjects 
are, however, such as demand for such selection expert judg. 
ment in dealing with the confused and voluminous detail 
which have been accumulated within the last few years in relation 
to them, and we have much pleasure in testifying to the thorough. 
ness With which this end has been achieved in the volume bait 
under our notice. 
| In the first essay, that on ‘* Marriages of Consanguinity,” Dr. 
Child may be held to have fairly established his demonstranda” 


| in their favour. 
the importance of his effort, it will be well to consider what pte- 
cisely he has attempted to prove. So little has of late been 
advanced in favour of consanguineous marriages, that the popular 
view condemnatory of them has attained a certain authority 
by long standing. At first Dr. Child seemed to us to have courted 
the onerous task of overcoming this. Ile remarks that since, until 
the Marriage Act of 1540 such unions were legally, and have 
after it been still theologically, objectionable, 


Before, however, giving any exaggerated idea of 


—*‘ nothing could be more natural, especially in an age when men wera 
much more open to theological than physiological considerations, thay 
that they should attribute any ill effects which might seem to follow 
from such unions to the special interventions of Providence. Such jll 
effects would be marked and noticed whenever they occurred, and would 
soon become proverbial, and when in a later ago men began to pay mor 
attention to the breeding of animals, and found that excessively close 
breeding seemed in some cases to produce similar results, they would 
be led to establish a false analogy between the two cases, and to infer 
the existence of a law of nature which close breeding and consanguineous 
marriages equally infringed.” 

Would not the reader be induced to conclude from this that Dr, 
Child considers the apparent analogy between close breeding in 
animals and consanguineous marriages false, and that he does not 
hold that the infringement of a natural 
law which would be productive of injury to man? Other 
passages would confirm such a Yet nothing 
is farther from Dr. Child’s purpose than to dispute the 
effect which such marriages have in intensifying the defects, 
though probably also the strong qualities, in the constitu. 
tions of members of a family, or in a smaller degree of a race 
For obvious reasons, no family can afford to intensify the latter at 
the expense of also intensifying the first. No chain is stronger 
than its weakest link, nor will certain unusually healthy organs 
avail in general against others unusually defective to prevent the 
‘That consanguineous marriages are 


latter cause an 


conclusion. 


dissolution of the organism. 
asarule productive of injurious consequences remains, therefore, 
as uncontroverted a truth as before. All Dr. Child attempts to 
establish is this,—that the ordinary laws of inheritance and their 
consequences admitted, there is nothing e/se in such unions to lead 
It might at first appear to many that this 


to injurious results. 
‘There can be no meaning i 


proposition will be undisputed. 
an assertion that consanguinity as consanguinity is injurious. 
It is the case, however, that a view has been entertained 
by certain French savants, though, we expect, with much 
less assurance and than that Dr. Chiid repro 
bates, that there is something special in the consequent nol 
renewal of the blood which operates injuriously. We do not 
feel satisfied that this is at all prominently advocated. The one 
passage, however, which Dr. Child quotes is downright enough :— 


tenacity 


“Coe qu'on reproche aux mariages consanguines co n'est pas, dit le 
docteur Dechambre, de perpetucr dans les familles par le moyen des 
alliances les maladies susceptibles de transmission heéreéditaire 
certaines prédispositions organiques. .. . On accuse les alliances 
entre parents de méme source d’amener de eréer par le seul fait de now 
renouvellement de sang, une cause special de degradation organlq’ 
fatale & la propagation de l'espéce.” 

This is quoted by Dr. Devay with approbation, but how far the 

Pl - . . Lh ol 
other French writers adopt the same view is not so clear. ‘Theit 
doing so cannot be reconciled with their argument in objection © 
applying in the case of man the results of experiments upon cattle. 
It is objected that the healthy results of close breeding among 
cattle are due to the systematic selection of healthy parents by the 





breeders. ‘his is clearly no objection, as is noticed by Dr. Child, 
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the part of those who assert that the simple non-renewal of 
blood is itself an efficient cause, be the parents healthy or not. 
That Mr. Darwin can be shown to have advocated such a doctrine 
we feel still less satisfied. Certainly nothing that is herein quoted 
from his works, nor anything we have met with in them, would 
tend to commit him to the opinion that perfectly healthy parents 
would, from mere kindredness of nature, the one with the other, 
uce an unhealthy offspring. 

Supposing, however, that this doctrine be really promi- 

pently advocated, Dr. Child may be held, we think, to 
have very effectually shaken it. He asks, in the first 
place, if the effects which have been atiiibuted to this 
cause, this non-renewal of the blood owing to consanguineous 
ynion taken as a cause of evil in itself, cannot be equally well 
explained by the action of the ordinary laws of inheritance. Dr. 
Bemiss has shown that out of 34 consanguineous marriages 27 only 
have proved fruitful, while the total number of children resulting 
from them has been 192. This gives 5-6 as the average number 
of children to each marriage, while the average number of births 
to each marriage in England was recently 4-5. If it is safe to 
draw a conclusion from so limited statistics, these unions appear to 
be peculiarly fruitful. Of these 192 children 58 died in early life, 
ie., the number of early deaths was as 1 to 3:3. Dr. West gives 
the general averege as 1 to3. The infant mortality is then rather 
Jess than that in the case of marriages generally. ‘The statistics of 
Dr. Howe and Dr. Devay lead, as far as they go, in the same 
direction. M. Boudin, however, whase statistics are on a much 
larger scale, has arrived at the following startling results :—He 
finds that while consanguineous marriages are 2 per cent. 
of all marriages in France, the number of deaf mutes born of such 
marriages is, to all deaf mutes, in Lyons, 25 per cent. ; in Paris, 
28; and in Bordeaux, 30; also, that the danger of deaf-and- 
dumb offspring increases with the nearness of kinship between the 
parents; that the number of deaf mutes increases with the local 
difficulties to freedom of cross-marrying; that the defect cannot 
be explained by the ordinary laws of inheritance, for that parents 
themselves deaf and dumb do not usually produce deaf and dumb 
offspring. That these results may be said to confirm the opinion 
concerning the danger of such unions is clear enough. But that 
their cause is other than the intensifying of vicious predispositions 
remains absolutely unsupported, except by the last proposition 
denying the transmissibility of deaf mutism. But when it is 
considered how little necessary to his position it is that the pre- 
disposition in the parent should be of the same Kind as its result 
in the issue (Dr. Child mentions that in cats, blue eyes 
in the ancestor are an indication, and often the only one, 
of a tendency which will result in deafness in the progeny) ; 
how constantly therefore the presence of vicious tendencies will be 
overlooked ; how often the defects remain latent for one or more 
generations, and how hardly will natural motives to secrecy on 
such matters permit the revelation by members of a family of even 
ascertained family taints; Dr. Child considers that this cannot 
be looked upon as a potent argument for his opponents. On the 
other hand, he maintains that the great diversity of the diseases 
consequent upon consanguineous marriages, as sterility, mutism, 
idiocy, deformity, and scrofula, point to some considerable diver- 
sity in the causes, while the alleged consanguinity pure is a simple 
one. Moreover, these effects all occur where no such marriage 
has been contracted, and are all absent far more often than 
present when it has. But the strongest argument is that afforded 
by the breeding of animals, in which the closest intercrossing is 
constantly combined with the most perfect freedom from any 
physical taint whatsoever. Of course this is no peculiar recom- 
mendation to close breeding. It is merely the result of the 
selection of perfectly healthy parents, and can only be urged as an 
argument against the doctrine of mere non-renewal, of the blood, 
however healthy, being in itself pernicious. It will be enough to 
cite the instance given of the celebrated bull “ Comet.” This 
animal rejoices in a pedigree about as paralyzing to the ordinary 
intellect as the intricacies of Governor Kyre’s trial were to the 
cabman who nearly drove Artemus Ward into the ‘Thames. 
Comet’s grandsire, Phoenix, was his great-grandsire also. His 
dam and grand-dam were one individual by name, Favourite, while 
bis great-grand-dam and great grandsire were both the offspring 
of the same parent, Foljambe. ‘Three individuals, therefore, at 
most compose his whole number of ancestors of the fourth degree, 
while the normal number to each individual may be said to be 
sixteen. The non-renewal of the blood is, therefore, in this 
instance nearly at a maximum. Yet the only object of all this 
close breeding was, of course, perfection of physique. This cannot 
be said either to be an extreme and exceptional instance :— 





“M. Beaudonin also, in a memoir to be found in the Comptes Rendus 
of August 5, 1862, gives some very interesting particulars of a flock of 
Merino sheep, bred in and in for a period of twenty-two years without a 
single cross, and with perfectly successful results, there being no sign of 
decreased fertility and the breed having in other respects improved.” 

Before dismissing the subject, Dr. Child enters a protest against 
the espousal by Darwin of the opposite view. ‘To our mind, how- 
ever, this espousal is rather apparent than real. Mr. Darwin 
states at the commencement of his valuable work on the Fertiliza- 
tion of Orchids, “It is apparently a universal law of nature that 
organic beings require an occasional cross with another individual.” 
He more particularly favours this inference after noticing how 
little is self-fertilization the rule even among certain orchids, 
which are so furnished with elaborate appliances for the economy 
of their precious seed as in them peculiarly to induce us to expect it. 
The juxtaposition of the stigma and pollinia in thesame flower would 
directly facilitate it. Yet the fertilization is carried on chiefly 
through the medium of insects who transport the pollen from one 
flower to another, and is prevented by preventing the visits of the 
insects. If Mr. Darwin had intended to establish from these facts 
not simply the probability of deterioration by close breeding, but 
the uncompromising doctrine of Dr. Devay, his argument would 
have assumed this peculiar form. Although self-fertilization is 
the rule in the vegetable kingdom, still there are a few genera 
which would perish if dependent upon it, though these also have 
self-fertilizing species. ‘Therefore nature is unfavourable to self- 
fertilization. ‘Therefore nature is unfavourable to close breeding 
amongst animals. ‘Therefore one of the incidents of con- 
sanguineous unions, viz., the non-renewal of the blood, is the 
pernicious element. 

We have not space to notice the remaining essays in this volume. 
But we think they will reward study. ‘They are marked by care- 
fulness, accuracy, and an uncompromising spirit of true inquiry, 
with that clearness and directness of style which such a spirit 
does not fail to generate. 


CAPTAIN BURTON'S PARAGUAY.* 

Caprain Burton is scarcely justified, we think, in entitling his 
bulky volume of nearly five hundred pages Letters from the Battle- 
Fields of Paraguay, as in reality little more than half of its con- 
tents relates either to Paraguay or its battle-fields. No incon- 
siderable portion of the work might more fitly be described as 
‘‘ Episodes in the Life of Captain R. F. Burton,” between many 
of which and the Paraguayan war it would be difficult to trace 
any very definite connection. It would only be graceless, how- 
ever, to be anything but thankful to Captain Burton for his 
amusing letters from Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, and other 
places not actually identified with the events of the war. 
He shows himself in them to be, as ever, quick in appre- 
hension of salient points in national character and customs, keen 
in observation of the flora and fauna of whatever country he may 
visit, violent in his likesand dislikes, dashing in his theories of race 
and language, and eccentric, sometimes to the point of unintelligi- 
bility, in style and word-manufacture. All we wish is to point 
out that the work is not the perfect history of the campaign 
which its title and size would seem to indicate. But Captain 
Burton's visit to Humaitaé and Asuncion, after their evacuation by 
Lopez, during which he displayed his usual power of accumulating 
information, enable him to add considerably to our knowledge of 
its details. 

Captain Burton was naturally astonished on his return to 
England at the extent of the ignorance prevailing with regard to 
Paraguay, and what he calls ‘‘ perhaps the most remarkable cam- 
paign fought during the present century.” It is true enough that 
the difficulty of getting accurate information as to the real history 
of Paraguay, and the manifest falsity of nine-tenths of the reports 
current during the war, deterred people from paying close atten- 
tion to the subject. But that is no excuse for decently educated 
people talking of ‘* Parigay ;” and it is only a few days ago that 
papers on the ‘ Hostilities in the River Plate” were laid before 
Parliament —no part of the campaign having been fought within 
300 miles of the Rio de la Plata, while Humaité and Asuncion are 
no more on that estuary than Nottingham is on the Humber or 
‘Toulouse on the Gironde. Captain Burton has done a good deal 
in the way of enlightening the public, but even he evidently feels a 
good deal more than his usual cautiousness in pronouncing decisively 
upon many of the most important questions at issue. As “ truth seems 
to be absolutely unknown on the banks of the Plate ’’an execution of 
six officers by Lopez, for example, having been magnified at Buenos 








* Letters from the Battle-Fields of Paraguay. By Captain R. F. Burton. London: 
Tinsley. 1869. 
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Ayres into a massacre of eight hundred soldiers, and as his estimate 
of Paraguayan truthfulness places it on a par with that of the 
Hindoo, we do not wonder that he recommends his readers to 
exercise, like himself, a certain reservation of judgment on various 
matters even now. Specially does he do so with regard to the so- 
called ‘‘ atrocities of Lopez.” We have no doubt that Captain 
Burton’s estimate of the proportions of truth contained in the pre- 
valent reports on the subject is tolerably correct. He is no admirer 
of Lopez, and an ardent believer in the great destiny of Brazil ; but 
his evidence is quite sufficient to show, if further proof were needed, 
the absurdity of the stories palmed off upon the English public 
from allied sources. Captain Burton evidently has a heartfelt 
admiration for the ‘* wonderful energy and indomitable will” of 
Lopez, and his ‘small but sinewy” power, and half reyret- 
fully describes the annihilation of the race in -the following 
characteristically Burtonian language :—‘ It was the Nemesis of 
Faith; the death-throe of a policy bequeathed by Jesuit- 
ism to South America; it shews the flood of Time surg- 
ing over a relic of old-world semi-barbarism, a palxozoic 
humanity.” And though we have no reliable means of ascer- 
taining the total Paraguayan loss in proportion to the original 
population, there can be no doubt whatever of the practical 
extermination of the race. The entire male population was 
under arms, a Paraguayan force rarely went into action with- 
out losing a third of its strength, sometimes three-fourths, and 
the adult males at the present time can be but a mere handful in 
comparison with the 200,000 women and children who remain. 
There is certainly no paralle] to the story of the Paraguayan race, 
—the creation of a State, as it were, out of raw material by sheer 
governing force, religious and civil; its development under isola- 
tion and military dictatorship until it attained the height of 
a national government; and its final extermination. Without 
entering fully into Captain Burton's ethnological speculations about 
the Guarani race, it is clear that there existed in modern Para- 
guay at the time of the Spanish conquest a people more homo- 
geneous in blood and language than the ethnic debris inhabiting the 
surrounding countries. ‘Then, following Captain Burton’s division 
of Paraguayan history into four distinct epochs, comes the Age of 
Conquest (1528-1620) ; the Period of Colonial and Jesuitic rule 
(1620-1754) ; the Government of the Viceroys (1724-1811) ; and 
the Era of Independence (1811). ‘The first period, though full of 
the romantic adventures common to all the conquistadores, has 
little special bearing on the formation of the race. ‘The story of 
the second period, that of Jesuit supremacy, on the other hand, 
contains the real secret of the Paraguayan character. ‘he Jesuits, 
who in this case, it must be borne in mind, did not merely control 
the civil power, but actually possessed it, commenced by acquiring 
spiritual influence over a handful of natives whom they instructed 
in the arts of a higher civilization, and subsequently used as decoy- 
ducks, until the whole population was under their sway, bound 
body and soul. And notwithstanding many points of divergence, 
it is easy, as Captain Burton points out, to trace the germs of 
many of the most prominent features of Dr. Francia’s system, and 
that of the two Lopez, in the Jesuit régime. Isolation, universal 
military training, the habituation of the people to unreasoning 


she maintained relations with European powers, 
have had access to European shipyards, and so 
clads which rendered even Paraguayan desperation 
check the Allied advance. 


but perished only with the destruction of the race. 


really adds so little to our personal knowledge of the 


according to taste and political bias. 


in a recent trial at Edinburgh. 


as to the real condition of the dcfenus, though he 


consequent professions of contentment. 


Paraguayans on the ground of terrorism only. 


and hence the result. 


opportunities he possessed. 


stories and lively writing, may induce many readers to 


unintelligibility of the whole question. 


success in the JWJater-Bubies: 


either for children or for grown-up folks. ‘Too 





obedience, the creation of a bigoted belief in national superiority, 
and similar influences all prepared the way for a Dictator who saw | 
advantage to be gained by perpetuating them, though for very 
different ends. As Captain Burton puts it :— 


style; it is also the most dangerous of mistakes in 





“It is interesting to see how, in the organization of those carly times, 
we find adumbrated the system of Paraguay in the heart of the nine- 
teenth century. Then, and not as vulgarly supposed, with Dr. I’rancia, 
commenced the isolation which afterwards gave to Paraguay the titles | 
of Japan and ‘Chine Américaine.’ Then began the sterile, extravagant | 
theocratic despotism which made the race what it still is, an automaton | 
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And here he unwittingly dealt the death-blow to Paraguay 


Brazil Would ng 
obtained the iron. 


unavailing to 


Under the first Lopez the “ system” 
was further developed, and it has now perished under the g 


econd, 


We were a little disappointed in finding that Captain Burton 


man Variously 


described as a sanguinary monster and a brutal tyrant, OF as the 
** Cincinnatus of America,” and the ‘‘ Leopold of the Plate” 
Captain Burton is an adeptat 
‘* interviewing ” the rulers of the dark places of the earth, but he 
never had a chance with Lopez, or the individual described by an 
English writer as ‘‘ an amiably disposed Englishwoman,” but pte. 
sumably identical with the Madame Lynch who figured as heroing 
We gather little fresh information 
from his work as to either of them. On the “ atrocity ” question 
we have already intimated that Captain Burton,’ for once in bis 
life, has no decided opinion, nor does he in any way enlighten x 


throws out a 


pretty strong hint that the news of our Abyssinian success was 
not altogether unconnected with their improved treatment and 
As to the means by which 
Lopez maintained the extraordinary spirit of self-devotion amongst 
his troops, he throws some light upon the way in which in the 
later stages of the war, when things began to seem hopeless even 
to Paraguayans, discipline was kept up, soldiers being allowed 
only to leave camp in parties of four, each man being responsible with 
his life for the return of the other three. But he does not makethe 
mistake of attempting to account for the desperate valour of the 
Every Paraguayan 
had been brought up in the belief that he was equal in the field to 
three of the allies, and this very belief, combined with an utter 
indifference to death, gave him the fighting value of three men. 
But the allies were able to meet him with more than three to one, 


Neither does Captain Burton give as much information as to 
the events of the campaign as one might have expected from the 
His account of it is neither so full 
nor so clear as it might have been, and we find little to warrant 
his assumption of the character of a ‘ military correspondent.” 
But as far as it goes, it is a useful contribution to the story of the 
fall of Paraguay, and, interspersed as it is with plenty of amusing 


take a serious 


interest in the most romantic struggle of modern times, who 
have hitherto been deterred from doing so by the apparent 


MADAM HOW AND LADY WUY.* 
Ir is generally allowed that Mr. Kingsley achieved a culminating 
and perhaps it was not to be 
expected that he should produce another book to rival it in interest, 


much direct 


preaching is a besetting drawback to Mr. Kingsley’s habitual 


books meant 


for children. Now, the * Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby ” was kept, 
for the most part, quite clear of falling into a sermon. It spoke in 
the proper language of fairyland; and the graver thoughts were 


veiled in parables of just the proper degree of obscurity. They 
satisfied children with their fair or grotesque images, and did not 
drive them to seek the inner meaning; while older readers were 


leased by finding suggestions on 
I g sugs 


matters of deep interest put in 


that acts as peasantry and soldiery ; not a people, but a flock, a servum| a form that did not press for categorical acceptance or rejection. 
And the whole handiwork, strangely mingled as it was of all in- 


pecus, knowing no rule but that of their superiors, and whose history 
may be summed up in absolute submission, fanaticism, blind obedionce, 
heroic and barbarous devotion to the tyrant that rules it, combined with 
crass ignorance, hatred of, and contempt for, the foreigner. Then first | 
arose the oligarchy, the slavery of the masses, the incessant corvées | 
which still endure, the regimentation of labour, and even the storing of | 
arms and ammunition. Bearing this fact in mind, we have the key | 
that opens many a fact, so inexplicable to the world, in the events of the 
last five years’ war.” 

Passing over the era of the Viceroys, a period of apathy, we 
come to that of the revolution and its man of destiny, for whom, by 
the way, Captaiu Burton does not affect to conceal his admiration. 
Dr. Francia found his so-called ‘‘system,” as we have said, to a 
great extent ready to his hand, and with marvellous ability trans- 
ferred to himself the ancient allegiance of the people to the Church 
and Spain, stimulated still further their military habits and in- 
ordinate self-reliance, and fell back upon the stringent system of 
national isolation which had been temporarily broken through. 





| defies explanation and criticism alike. 


gredients and all moods, of laughter and tears, and 


extravagance 


and reason, was ever tempered with a certain careless felicity ; it 
had caught something of the Pantagruelian spirit that securely 


But now the teller of the 


fairy tule comes as a teacher of lessons: and he does not fill the 
part quite naturally. He has put himself to some pains in other 
works not avowedly instructive to carry instruction as a sort of 
precious contraband, by perilous excursions and roundabout ways; 


and hence it seems to follow that when he takes it in 


and lawful traflic, he cannot lay aside airs of mystery 


hand as ope2 
and disguise. 


It is good to know something about the structure of the earth; 
there is no reason why children should not acquire such knowledge 
as soon as they are capable of receiving it, and there is every reason 





* Madam How and Lady Why; or, First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children, 


Rey. Charles Kingsley, MA. Loudon: Bell and Daldy. 1570. 
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hould be presented to them in the pleasantest way possible. 
No man is better qualified than Mr. Kingsley to do this for the 
children of England; he leaves nothing to desire in the telling of 
the story ; but he cannot bring himself to trust time and the 
wth of his hearers’ intelligence for the moral. He thinks the 
gat answer's of physical science are the first questions of a higher 
iJosophy,—in which we agree with him; but seems also to think 
that this doctrine can be taught or suggested to children by means 
of giving them physical facts mixed up with metaphysical fancies, — 
in which we do not at all agree with him. ‘The nature of the 
pachinery employed to work out the author's plan shows at once 
that he is in a false position. What can any child, or adult 
dither, make of such visibly hollow figments as Madam How and 
lady Why? This Madam How is, we gather, the sum of the 
forces of nature, regarded from the point of view of positive 
gience; which forces are personified as a staid housekeeper, 
eotrusted, we suppose, with ‘ the everlastin’ teapot ” whose lid now 
and then comes off, as certified by ‘Transatlantic observers (see ‘“Big- 
jow Papers,” i., 125), and all other kitchen artillery of the sensible 
universe. Much is said about her patience, perseverance, and so 
oa; and how she is a great economist and never wastes her 
materials, (but is not this reckoning without the dissipation of 
energy ?)—all this, however, with an emphatic warning that she is 
but a servant, who takes her orders from Lady Why. We fail to 
see what is gained by substituting a new abstraction called 
Madam How for the respectable old abstraction called Nature. 
If Madam How were at all more likely than Nature to make the 
young reader imagine some real individual thing or agent distinct 
from the sum of things, it would be clearly a step in the wrong 
direction. Lady Why, we are told, is ao other than that Wisdom 
of whom a very noble parable is written in the Book of Proverbs. 
Bat again, what is gained by talking of Lady Why instead of the 
purpose, or the reason, or the wisdom to be seen in things? 
Such heaping of new parables on the old ones seems to obscure 
their beauty, without making their sense more clear. ‘There is 
indeed explanation enough of this personage and her doings, but 
ofakind likely to puzzle children sorely :— 

“She speaks not to our eyes and to our brains, like Madam How, but 

to that inner part of us which we call our hearts and spirits, and which 
will endure when eyes and brain are turned again to dust.” 
Then one is told to call to mind the moments when one has taken 
delight in the tokens of a mother’s love, in the peace of sunset, 
in the inspirations of sweet music, or in the awfulness of the 
thunderstorm :— 

“At such times as these Lady Why is speaking to your soul of souls, 
and saying, ‘ My child, this world is a new place, and strange, and often 
terrible: but be not afraid. All will come right at last.’” 

In this passage, and others like it, many things are in themselves 
true and well said; but is it well to say them to children, or do 
they convey to a child any intelligible truth? Children do not, 
asarule, feel in this way that the world is strange and terrible; 
no doubt, they will feel it quite soon enough, but when they do 
begin to think seriously about all coming right at last, it will 
perhaps be too late to dispose of the matter by mere force of 
thetoric, beautiful though it be; and as they know nothing of the 
depression, so they cannot realize the exaltation. ‘The language 
that attempts to describe such a state must seem to them strange 
or ridiculous ; for they take pleasure of all kinds as a matter of 
course, and without discriminating curiously between the different 
degrees and modes of it. It is quite possible to feel the problems 
of the universe abolished while one listens to Beethoven; but not 
many English children have troubled themselves about such 
problems or can listen to Beethoven at all. 


why its 


book may consider *‘sweet music” to mean the ‘Ten Little 


Niggers,” or perhaps at best ‘* Le Sabre de Mon Pére?” ‘These pre- | 


mature appeals to uadeveloped consciousness can end ouly in talk- 


ing at cross purposes. And there are yet harder sayings to come, | 
which the common voice of humanity must condemn as downright | 


cruelty to boys and girls. It is right enough to show them the 
chain of change that runs through inorganic into organic nature 
and back; but what have they done to deserve this piece of 
commentary ? 

“For all things which are born in Time, must change in Time, and 
die in Time, till that Last Day of this our little earth. .... . So all 
things change and die, and so your body too must change and die—but 
not yourself. Madam How made your body; and she must unmake it 
again, as she unmakes all her works in Time and Space ; but you, child, 
your Soul, and Life, and Self, she did not make; and over you sho has 
0 power. For you were not, like your body, created in Time and 

; and you will endure though Time and Space shall be no more.” 
Perhaps thechildren of some future generation will learn their letters 
tm the History of Philosophy, and by the time they come to read 


Has Mr. Kingsley | 
reflected that a great proportion of the schoolboys who read this | 


| this will know enough of Kantian and other doctrines concerning 
| the nature of things to attach some meaning to propositions about 
, hot being created in Time and Space. For the present generation we 
| can imagine no possible benefit from studying such a paragraph. 
| It might conjure up to a young child nightmare visions of Madam 
Ilow as an ogress, or maybe suggest to an older one to cultivate 
a noble independence of space and time in such matters as keeping 
| bounds and being punctual at lessons. Probably, however, most 
boys and girls will take the proper and natural course of letting 
these statements pass over their heads as altogether hopeless. It 
is but fair to Mr. Kingsley to say that in some other places he dis- 
tinctly avows an intention to be mysterious. Several times he 
stops short in his discourse with the remark, ‘*'There, you don’t 
understand me,” and once he gives reasons for the practice 
(p. 254) :— 

“There, you do not quite know what I mean, and I do not care that 


you should. It is good for little folk that big folk should now and then 


‘talk over their heads,’ as the saying is, and make them feel how 
ignorant they are, and how many solemn and earnest questions there 
are in the world on which they must make up their minds some day, 
though not yet.” 

Sut does not the talk over their heads defeat itself when given in 
this crude and undisguised manner? Even a grown-up pupil will 
not listen with much interest to a teacher who openly says that he 
does not mean to make himself understood ; and children especially 
dislike to know that their elders are taking pains to talk down to 
them. ‘Ihe thing can hardly be done without a touch of irony, 
which children can seldom endure, aud of superciliousness, which 
they invariably hate. After all, one is driven to the conclusion 
that these high-flown sentences are to be taken as delivered in an 
elaborate aside, by way of assuring the parents that the amusing 
part is not naughty. But meanwhile it must be very dull for the 
young people, who want to hear about the earthquakes and 
| glaciers, and have no appetite for final causes. It would be too 
much to expect Mr. Kingsley to go so far in devotion to the 
Education League as to try in his own person the experiment 
of teaching ‘‘ without note or comment”; but a compromise 
might have been found in the time-honoured method of those 
school-books which are accompanied by a key sold apart, for the 
use of parents and teachers only. Indeed, there are passages 
whose meaning will not be obvious to a good many of the parents: 
there is a whole chapter, for instance, on the proper function of 
Analysis and Synthesis, figured as Madam Ilow’s two grandsons. 
The description of their quarrels and varying fortunes sometimes 
approaches to the humour of the Water-Babies, but not enough to 
justify itself. Sometimes, however, Mr. Kingsley does make his 
comments in plainer language, and then they are exceedingly good. 
There are several wholesome warnings against taking things on 
trust, instead of trying to see them for oneself, and some timely 
and not too severe remarks on competition, as a childish thing to 
be put away by men, which deserve to be considered by all learners, 
and not a few teachers. 

We have felt bound to rebel against Madam How and Lady 
Why as uncongenial intruders into fairyland, and we think most 
boys and girls would rather do without Madam How, and will 
wholly fail to see what Lady Why can mean. But there is little 
| doubt that the book will nevertheless succeed in charming them; 
‘for Mr. Kingsley’s genuine love of nature is not to be restrained 
| by any scholastic figments, nor could his descriptions be made 
‘otherwise than admirable by any burden of moralizing. ‘The 
lessons he offers are no dry bones of disjointed facts and figures ; 
he takes his readers into a world full of life, and shows the activity 
of each thing ministering to the endless activity of the whole. 
Children are generally eager to pick up whatever fragments of 
| natural history come to their hands, and we must be grateful to Mr. 
Kingsley for being among the first to bid them to a well-ordered 
feast. He tells them of volcanos and earthquakes, and how the earth 
was tilled by the ice-plough of the glaciers; of the limestone caves 
and the savages who inhabited them, and have left their tools and 
weapons of flint to bear witness of their strange life ; of coral reefs 
and other wonders of the far seas, and of the wonders not less 
manifold that may be found at home in every field and wood, if 
| rightly sought for, If all teachers had Mr. hingsley’s enthusiasm 
| and graphic power, the dulness of lessons would soon cease to 

be matter of complaint. ‘Lhe two best chapters are those 

entitled “The Ice-Plough” and “ ‘The Coral Reef,” partly 
‘because they deal with the most attractive subjects, partly 
|also because they are mure free from extraneous discussion 
| than the others. We take exception to one detail; it is hardly 
| fair to describe the formation of a glacier by saying that the 
| higher snows are ** thawed and frozen again into a sticky paste of 
| ice.” Whatever may be the scientific merit of the viscous theory, this 
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unguarded translation of it into ordinary terms cannot but mislead 
the learner as to the actual appearance and properties of a glacier. 
And throughout the description there is too much about the dirt 
and moraine, and too little about the beauty of the ice. It is 
almost sacrilege, especially in a writer who has so much imagina- 
tion and wealth of language, to reduce all the glorious lights and 
colours of the ice-world to the similitude of a sticky paste. 

The reader will not fail to notice Mr. Kingsley’s sympathy with 
the ludicrous aspects of nature. He clearly accepts the wholesome 
doctrine that many creatures were made for fun, and sees no harm 
in an honest laugh over them. For instance, the two pages given 
to the history of that queer crustacean the cocoa-nut crab are full 
of humorous enjoyment. The account of his curious assimilation 
of cocoa-nuts and venerable old age would alone be a sufficient set- 
off against all the misplaced philosophy of Lady Why. 





rh r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
sonal 

The Contemporary Review. March. (Strahan and Co.)—Professor 
Bonamy Price contributes a plain and well-reasoned paper on “Freo 
Trade and Reciprocity,” delivered originally, we may conjecture, from 
the chair of Political Economy at Oxford. It is very well that such 
lectures are now so easily given to the public; good things are not! ost, 
and better things are written. Professor Price’s contribution o the 
science which he teaches is very seasonable; reciprocity really needs 
serious arguing down. We may note tho passage in which he shows 
that trade, if it is lasting, must from that very fact be reciprocal, reci- 
procal if not between A and B, yet between A, B, and C. We always 
read Mr. R. St. John Tyrwhitt’s essays with pleasure, and he is 
not less interesting than usual in his “Art and Culture.” All 
that he says about the connection between art and the religious 
feeling is excellent; and his dictum that “the one great standing 
labour of the Evil Principle and the Evil One in this world 
is in the separation of Religious Faith from the sense of Beauty” is 
quite remarkable. But is not Mr. Tyrwhitt a little less serene and 
orderly than he should be? He breaks away in the midst of his dis- 
coursing to express his disgust at what he calls “ the lower classes of the 
muscular persuasion.” In that disgust we share; we know how it must 
possess a righteous soul that has to live in Oxford, and we can excuse 
much to the writer of these vigorous sentences. “All processes of 
education with them [ordinary English lads] have to struggle with the 
unconscious, yet dogged effort of the victim to keep his mind vacant. 
Nothing can parallel his youthful terror at having an idea, except the 
twofold determination of his after-life, when he has got one, first, to ride 
it to death, secondly, to have no other.” But there is too much of the com- 
bative about the paper, too little of the calm and measured tone whieh suits 
the subject. To take an instance: about Byron we can hardly agree 
that “all true artists and good men will desire that the day may 
perish on which he was born,” we should desire it heartily in tho 
latter capacity, but not in the former; but, again, we should 
have still more to say in arrest of judgment when Shelley is 
coupled with him. Mr. Batt’s essay, “On the Corruption of 
Christianity by Paganism,” contains some curious information, but 
it is not well put together; thus we read, “ Meanwhile, as the two great 
communities drew nearer to each other and became better acquainted, the 
pagans began to imitate the Christians, as well as the Christians to 
borrow ideas from the heathens. Thus Hadrian built temples to the 
God without a name.” Surely there was but little drawing nearer 
of the two communities in Hadrian’stime? Throughout, we should say, 
there is a failure to distinguish accurately between various epochs. Mr. 
Perry has found an admirable subject in his “ Saint Hugh of Lincoln.” 
But he is not quite just to the “ Magna Vita,” on which his article is 
founded. St. Hugh’s biographer was a man exactly on a level with his 
age, fond of marvels, and using the pompous and exaggerated language 
of monkish writers ; but not, we think, the foolish, fulsome flatterer which 
Mr. Perry judges him to have beon. Throughout the article there is a 
want of sympathy, something of the comfortable, well-fed Anglican tone, 
which has nothing in common with mediwval asceticism. Might we 
suggest to Mr. Perry that there was something below the love of peace- 
making in Hugh’s “sage advice to Archbishop Baldwin not to anger the 
Canterbury monks by attempting a new institution of canons in honour 
of St. Thomas”? The struggle about this new chapter of Canterbury, | 
as it was meant to be, was, in fact, a struggle between nationalism and | 
Ultramontanism, and Hugh was, of course, as far as the times had gone 
in developing that form of thought, an Ultramontane. We cannot do 
more than mention the remaining articles on “Hegel and his Con- 
nection with British Thought,” and “ Gregory the Great and Pius IX.” 

Aspromonte, and other Poems. (Macmillan.)—We may say of the author 


| are not easily distinguished from poetry. We aro mot sure indeed aa 
| our author is not a poet. There are passages on subjects outside thy 
| Tange of the Italian enthusiasm which seem to show that, at the least, hy 
| might be one, if we may say so much in the face of the old proverb, Such 

passages wo see in “Arctic Christmas,” and especially in “The Indian 
| Summer,” which is highly finished both in melody and in OXpression, 
| But the “ Poems for Italy” are the substance of the book, and of then 
| “The Execution of Felice Orsini” is undoubtedly the most striking ang 
| powerful. It has rhetoric, picturesque power and passion, and the Verso 
| though it has not much melody or even strength, is fluent and free, 
| But criticisms which we have not the space to justify by quotations ary 
not satisfactory, and we prefer to let our readers judge for thomselres 
| by an extract which may, at the same time, serve to justify the Choice 
| of a subject :-— 


“ Nor law nor priest has might 
To give unerring light 
Whereby to read aright } 
His just award: no doubt | 
Murder is deadly sin; | 
Yet there was therein 
Nothing for him to win 
Save what is here ;— 
And as it draws so near, 
Terrible and clear, 
Does it not strange appear 
That one of high estate, 
So gifted and so great, 
Without constraint or call, 
Should have forsaken all 
Honour'd, and sweet, and dear, 
With purpose firm to go 
To shame, and death, and woe, 
And none to thank or cheer ? 


Has he not given his name 
a reproach and shame, 
Good men’s sorrow, proud men’ . 
From history to pre a eet, 
Only a murderer's fame? 
Yeu; has he not besides, 
In a whole people's cause, 
At his own cost defled 
Divine and human laws; 
The guilt of innocent blood 
For ever on his head, 
fo stand before his God, 
His hands yet reeking red? 
Strange mystery, any heart 
Could choose such awfal part! 
Was it madness? who can tell? 
Or was it something else 
We know not of? Ah! well, 
What is it stronger than fear, 
Stronger than Death and Hell?" 


A Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. By William Smith, 
| LL.D., and Theophilus Hall, M.A. (Murray.)—We may safely say that 
| this is the best and most complete work of the kind which we possess, 
| So much praise indeed it is not hazardous to bestow. Every one who 
has used the ordinary English-Latin dictionaries must have discovered 
| how incomplete they are; a brief examination of the one before us will 
show that it is at all events a great improvement on its predecessors. In 
| the first place, it gives to its subject something like an adequate space, 
| nearly a thousand pages closely printed in triple columns ; secondly, it 
endeavours to classify the meanings of English words in a really 
methodical manner; and thirdly, it deals with considerable success with 
what is of course the essential part of such a work, the finding of 
adequate Latin equivalents. It is a praiseworthy feature that where the 
classieal vocabulary fails to express a modern fact or idea, expressions 
of a latter date properly noted are suggested. That such a task should 
be perfectly performed is not to be expected ; the knowledge whieh 
special reading gives will always discover defects. The writer, for 
instance, fresh from Pliny, Hp. vi., 2, with its curious details about the 
informer Regulus, turned to the word “ patch,” and found no equivalent 
but pannus, a word which a young gentleman set to translate one of the 
passages in which the Spectator satirizes the fashion of Queen Anne's 
day would find scarcely appropriate. The right word, of course, is 
splenium. Index, again, might be given as an equivalent for an “in- 
formant,” as it sometimes has a perfectly neutral sense (Cic., Pro Cluent, 
7). Ooturnix for “quail” might be credited with Augustan authority 
(Ovid, Amor. ii. 6-27); this is an omission repeated from Dr. Smith's 
“ Latin-English Dictionary.” Very likely one might prolong this list; 
but it is only fair to say that many articles which we have examined seem 
perfectly satisfactory, and to record our conviction that the book, on the 
whole, is a most valuable assistance to the classical teacher. 

We have before us two of those elaborate works of popularized 
Natural History, taken in greater or less degree from French sources, 
which have become quite a feature in our literature. These are Earth 
and Sea, “translated, edited, and enlarged” by Mr. W. H. Davenport 
Adams, from the French of M. Louis Figuier (Nelson); and the World 
of the Sea, “translated and enlarged” by the Rev. H. Martyn Hart, M.A, 
from M. Moquin Tandon’s “ Le Monde de la Mer.” (Cassell and Co.) We 
class them together, though it is obvious even to superficial observation 





that M. Tandon’s work has much higher claims than the other tos 


genuine scientific character. M. Figuier and his editor have produced 
between them a book admirably suited to lie on a drawing-room table. 
There are idle moments when one feels disposed to take a light trip, not 
involving any labour of mind or body, round the world, and hore iss 
capital guide ready prepared. After giving us a proper introductory 
lecture about our position in space generally, and in the solar system 10 
particular, it takes us to sce what is worth seeing in land and water, and 
being furnished with two hundred and fifty handsome illustrations, does 
it very well. Tho book which Mr. Hart has translated takes a narrower 
range of subject, and is more thorough and more scientific in its method, 
Every one will be struck at once with the remarkable beauty of the 
illustrations. The frontispiece representing corals, another of + radiated 
animals,” aro marvellously effective; and generally, the plates which 
picture the sea anemones and kindred orders are worthy of all praise. 





what Juvenal said of himself, “/ucit indignatio versus.” “These poems,” | 
he tells us, “ were written several years ago between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-two,” that is, at a time when the cause of Italy had stirred the 
hearts of our young men as they had not been stirred before in this gene- 
ration. Tho verses which a man of culture writes when the onthusiasm of | 
a great subject holds him, and a subject, too, that is traditionally poetical, ] 


It is in dealing with this province of nature that M. Tandon seems most 
at home. If we have a fault to find with the book, it is that the “ fishes,” 
who, after all, are to mankind in general the most interesting and im- 
portant inhabitants of “the world of the sea,” have so small a share 
allotted to them. The chapters on the “herring” and the ‘salmon, 
for instance, are not satisfactory, and might lead any expert in these 
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Bas aml there are many such in this country—to undervalue what 
uine worth in other parts of the book.— Wonders of 


le de Vere (Putnam, New York; Sampson Low, 


subject 
ig really of Very gen 
the Deep, by M. Sche 


London), is a collection © 
Fish,” in which sea-serpents, mermaids, and the like marvels, together 
is 


th “Pearls,” “Corals,” ‘ Lighthouses,” are discussed in entertaining 
¥ 


fashion by & writer who seems to know what he is talking about and 


how to talk. 
The Gavroche Party. By Blanchard Jerrold. (J. C. Hotten.)—The 


title needs its explanatory clause, “ being literary estimates of Political 
France.” Something of the same need runs through the book. Mr. 
Jerrold takes too much for granted in his readers ; familiar himself with 
French journalism, for this is the side of “ political Fraxco ” with which 
he deals, he supposes it in others. We must confess that lively as his 
book is, it is sometimes just a little incomprehensible. Its main object 
is to expose the folly of the “Irreconcilable” party in the press; and 
the work is done vigorously, generally, we think, fairly. We may 
instance the estimate of M. Rochefort’s literary power as a piece of keen 
criticism. In M. Rochefort, we should say, Mr. Jerrold sees a very dif- 
ferent person from the frenzied mob of libellers which is doing its best 

to make liberty impossible. 
Valentine Forde. By Cecil Griffith, author of “ Victory Deane,” &e. 

3 vols, (Tinsley.)—This book, like others we have seen from the samo 
guthor, is a very careful study. With ‘Victory Deane,” a novel of 
singular power, it cannot be compared. But as it seems to us, both in 
the tale before us and in his last effort, “Maud Mainwaring,” Mr. 
Griffith has been unlucky in his choice of a subject rather than failing 
in power. The scenery of the story is vivid; the persons live; the two 
central figures, the old man with his passionate love for his eldest-born 
changed into aversion, and even more pitiably into terror, by the dark 
burden of the secret which he learns,—and the handsome Valentine, 
with the shallow yet genial and loveable natures, are so drawn that 
they will not be easily forgotten. And there aro very vivid and 
truthful touches here and there which no common pen could have put 
in, Such is that scene in which the young man, guilty of the darkest 
of human crimes, yet cannot realize the fact, so unchanged does he feel, 
so capable of love and impulses of good ; and that, again, in which the 
old man, whose heart has beon broken by the secret, looks with disgust 
on the son once so dear to him, who has forgotten it for a moment and 
appears his old, happy, light-hearted self, wholly engrossed with teaching 
tricks to his dog. The tale is certainly well worth reading, stands far 
above the average of those that come tous; but we feel little wish to seo 
it again, whereas, to revert to our illustration, we would give “ Victory 
Deane” a permanent place on our shelves. We have often wondered, 
by the way, that it has not been published in a popular form. 

A Hard Life. By Martin Monk. 2 vols. (Triibner.)—It certainly 
is very hard that a woman who seems to have every gift of person and 
heart and mind which should go towards making sure of happiness 
should yet fail of winning it, should set her heart on the wrong 
men—first on a brute who marries and ill-treats her, and then 
on @ shallow-pated young swell who leaves her that he may 
marry an heiress—should lose her child, and should die broken- 
hearted. But why should we havo these sorrows set forth in a 
tale? If they come from some disorder which the novelist hopes 
tohelpin setting right, it is well that he should do his best. But 
here we can seo nothing of the kind. Is it good to take some tangle in 
this great web of human life, and set it forth to view, saying ‘ how utterly 
perplexed and inextricable this is’? Would it be good to write a tale 
showing how some man is doing a great work, and then conclude it 
suddenly with a blank ending of his death? Yet this is what actually 
does happen in life over and over again. 

The Photographic Art Journal. No. 1, March. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)\—The progress of photography illustrates very well the double 
sense of the word “ Art.” The advance in mechanical art made yearly 
is wonderfully great, so great that none but adepts can appreciate it, 
though we can all get some idea of it from the results, daily growing 
more and more marvellous, that wo seo it producing. And the advance 
in what wo may call “artistic” art is equally surprising. The Photo- 
graphic Art Journal is meant, we may say, to be a representation of 
each kind of progress, to furnish a record of invention, &c., and to sup- 
ply really good examples of the best processes. The gain of one great 
step is implied in the description of the photographs in this number, that 
they are “printed in permanent pigments.” ‘The illustrations are three 
in number, and are all, as was to be expected, very good. They are so 
different in style and subject that we can scarcely compare them, and 
Will, therefore, only say that we prefer the “ Albert Diirer,” taken from 
that artist's engraving of the Nativity. Another is from an original 
picture by M. Jacque, “The Return of the Flock.” The third is a 
landscape, ‘A View near La Grande Chartreuse,” vory pretty, but 
with some of the background not quite as good as we have seen. 

The New School History of England. By the Author of the Annals 
of England. (Parker.)—The author claims, and not without reason, to 
have introduced into his book somo desirable improvements which 

justify its title. It is based, he says, on original authorities, and we 
notice that it does not follow certain stereotyped views which wo have 
been accustomed to see in manuals of the kind. It combines geogra- 
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| phical with historical information; this feature we can praise without 
And it treats “the nineteon centuries of British history with 
jat least an approach to uniformity.” Accordingly, we find the sixty 
years of George III.’s reign dismissed in twenty pages. Now, the ten 
| years of Richard I. have nine. If we reckon by years only, the dispro- 
| portion is great; if we reckon by the relative importance of the two 
| periods, it is enormous. This is the way in which schoolboys are 
| deluded into believing that Richard's fightings in the East are of more 
importance than the Peninsular war. Our author is clearly one of the 
| students of history who might be benefited by Professor Seeley's 
‘inaugural lecture. The book is written from a point of view which is 
| not the same as ours, but it seems written with candour.——A Plain and 
| Short History of England, by Bishop Davys (Rivingtons), consists of a 
| series of letters addressed by a father toa son. We confess to feeling 
prejudiced against the form. Imagine the horrible disappointment of a 
boy at school opening a bulky letter and finding it the first instalment 
of ahistory of England! The letters are, indeed, pleasantly written, 
and well suited for quite young boys; older ones, say, of eleven or 
twelve, would think them childish, a thing they particularly resent. —— 
| A Synopsis of English History, by the Rev. G. Bartle, D.D. (Longman), 
isa “cram” book, and doubtless a useful one. At all events, it has 
the testimony of success, for we see “ third edition” on the title-page. 
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word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and moderate in price. 
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I I AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C., 
The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 


Founded 


Large returns made to members in each Department. | 


The Whole of the Profits aredivided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 


The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for | 


the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 59 per cent. for the New Series. 
The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 


(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 
31st December, 1869, 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...... 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do..,.,.... 


ASSETS, 


£816,106 

600,773 
» £1,290,626 
1,309,352 


Accumulated Fund 
Present Value of Life Premiums 
LIABILITIES. 

Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,580,800 

Present Value of Life Annuities(£9,095 per 
annum) 65 595 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 


ee at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000. 

The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 54 per cent.; and for five years at 6 per 
cent. perannum; also for longer periods, on terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C, 


_— LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cuter Orrice—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BRANCH OFFICE—N0. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum 
















The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
9 





amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditi 

Prospectus and Balance Shect to be had on application. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
AEF 2B BLibhLeisn 


has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.). 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONB 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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© AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS.’. | 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by | 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








| their office. 


4 and 10 to 20 per cent. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free). 
The March Number now ready, 

Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will fiud the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
reliable guide. 

Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 

33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


DIVIDENDS) 
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| ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1547. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
| Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
| ascertained at the Oifices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.U, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
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RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve 

£444,000, 
| The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
| bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may: be ascertained at 
They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 


They undertake the agency of parties connected with | 
i and other | 


ja, the purchase and sale of Indian 
ities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, Loadon, 1870. 
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\ ORTGAGES.—Messrs. HENRY 
F SALTER and CO., Mortgage are 
spared to APPOLNT additional CORRESPONDENTS 

rovincial Towns and Disiricts, Bank Managers. 
Surveyors, Accountants, and other *n in com 
munication with Owners of Proper ill this 
Agency valuable, and often of considerab 
their Clients. The Funds to which Messr 
and CO. have access for Loans on Landed Estates, Life 
ts, Reversions, House Property, Rates of Towns 
iets, &c., are practically unlimited, and they are 
always in a position to arrange Mortgages at the lowest 
current rates. No preliminary charges are made. 
Every information on application.—11 Pancras lane, 
London, E.C., February, 1870. 
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pos “TRANSPARENT HONEY” 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to lb., beautifully scented, and 
“YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume, Both the above packed in handsume boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, ls per box. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 5.E. 


IELD'S 
SOAP. (Registared.) f 

in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, 
and Glycerine, &., each tablet having a distinctive tint 


“UNITED 


| and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 


colour, form, and fragrauce entirely unique, Price 5d | 
per tablet. 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E£. 


UPPER 


Post-Ojfice Orders payable at the General Post-Orfjice. 


fund, | 


SALTER | 


KINGDOM ” | 
This beautiful soap is made | 
Honey, | 


— : — 
HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER, 
| . C O L f£ 
e 156, STRAND, 156. : 
| Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Pa nana. 
| other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture, = 
The largest and most varied selection in Londo 
P heey: ~ , , f 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps, Also a large Assort “be 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate, a 
156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House, 





SEASON.—H. J. NICOLL, Army, Navy, ang 
Civil Outtitter, " : 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 
|} from 20s, to 633. each; frock and morning coats of 
twilled imperial and other cloths, trousers for walking, 
| riding or dress, from 14s. to 30s.; waistcoats of spring 


} materials from 10s 6d. to 21s. 
| FOR BOYS. 


| 
| Tho New Registered Belt Dress for first Suit, 2s, 

Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s. Morning Suits, from 
| 25s. Evening Dress Suits, from 55s. Highland Suits, 
| from 3ls 6d. Overcoats of spring textures, from 14, 
| Specialities in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &., suitable for 
each dress, 


| 
| FASHIONS for the PRESENT 





FOR LADIES. 
Riding Habits, in various coloured Tweed, Melton, 
| and superfine cloths, from £3 33 to £6 63; riding 
trousers, from 21s; hats, with lace falls, 21s; prom- 
enade jackets in great variety ; waterproof, Tweed, and 
Melton travelling costumes, £1 11s 6d and £2; ditto, 
skirts, 20s and 25s; waterproof Tweed cloaks, from 
| 21s; scarlet, blue, and other coloured waterproof cloth 
shawls, from 15s 6d to 21s. 





| ; 
NA VAL, MILITARY, and CIVIL 
L OUTFITS, for ail parts of the world, completed 
on the shortest notice. 


pe NEW REGULATION COURT 





SSES, for Levées and Drawing Rooms. 
The embroidered cloth suit, with appointments, com- 
plete, £20 5s; Deputy-Lieutenant’s ditto, £36. 


| QERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at 
h moderate prices; treble-milled Cloth Overcoats, 
and milled Cloth Frock Cuats, thoroughly waterprosl, 
for grooms and couchmen. 





gt J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent strest, W. 
LONDON.....0+ seoee oth, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
(10 Mosley strect, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... ~50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. (at 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ie 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
I'l removes all dandriff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
—— 








COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.} 


) Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
in 11b., $1b., and } 1b. Packets. 
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BROWN 


AND POLSON’S CORN 


IS GENUINE. 





name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


FLOUR 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 





——————— 


ENSON’S 
EYLESS 


W ATCHES 


a 


COMBINE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMEN'IS. 


Gold, £10 10s, 


£15 15s, £21, £50, £35, £45; 


Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £50. 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 
See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assoriment of Clocks in London, 
LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





and 6s 6d per 1,000. 
ine Pe, Is per 100. 
STRA 


NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. 
engraved from 5s. 


#0 2s per doz. 


sireet, London, S.E. 





per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceoding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 


per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 64, 5s 6d, 
The LE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 


PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 
“The NEW VELLUM WOVE 
A really beautiful paper. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 

(five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 

letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATION RY supplied on the most liberal 

terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 


CLUB-HOUSE " 


ustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Sc les, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 
PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


Writing Cases, 
(Established 1841.) 








E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
ie SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments s0 long and favourably distinguished by their 
tame, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
theinferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
inclose imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman i 


juare), aud 15 Trinity 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 60 Many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 





the great benefit I have 
Camomile Pills, 


Bate of healih. 





fG £e8Tttie 


Berkeley, -September 


Please give this publi 
# - se £ His public 
mat those who may thus be afflic 
ven. yours truly, Henry Allpass — 


NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 


EETH, V.R., from 3s 6d each.— 
&. ESKELL and SONS’ Patented Improvements 
in the Construction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH enable 
them to make and fit in from one to a set in a few 
hours without springs or wires, and without extractions, 
upon the principle of self-adhesion, painless and perfcet. 
Guaranteed, or no charge made. A Set, 50s; stoppings, 
28 6d; the same moderate fixed charges throughout 
elf treatise on the Teeth for Three stamps. Consul- 
tation free daily till 7 o'clock. 

13 Tichborne street, W., Regent Quadrant; and 24 
Woburn place, Russell square, W.C. Note their address. 


N.— 


Seals. d 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
sei ita duty lowe to you to express my gratitude for 
derived from taking Norton's 
: Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
ae pain from indigestion and wind in the 
, mach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but 
of your valuable Pills I was qu 


after taking two bottles 
ite restored to my usual 






<d.—I am, gentle 
) the Proprietors of 









y, for the bene- | 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andastirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box. 





GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A meuth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, aud toothache. Price 5s, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being seut to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 168, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 523 6d; postage, Is 104. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Johu White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

7 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 73 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London, 


Lt OLLOWAY’'S PILLS and OINT- 


MENT.—Home Evjoyments.—These can never 
be obtained till health dwells within the house. 








What- 
ever the persou’s station or circumstances may be, 
Holloway's remedies, by their purifying and healing 
powers, secure bodily soundness in the most simple 
and natural way, by expelling all impurities, re 
all hurtful accumulations, aud inducing perfect 
larity of action. Invalids should give these innocent 
and effective medicaments a fair trial, before they per- 
mit themselves to fall into astate ef chronic ill-health ; 
still more should they seek succour from Holloway’s 
regenerating treatment, before they yield thems ives 
| up to despair, and sink uuder their sufferings, Both 
| Pills and Ointment may be used with safety, under 
| guidauce of their accompauying directions. 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE: 





WORLD. 
PURE CLARETS. 
No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)........ eueenen 





3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux) 
5.—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 368 
T. O. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
i eAnee” LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


“LL A ANDALUZA”/— 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-fve different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
= address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
2c 





Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 253 and 54s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 

. “ amie ED 
——— WINES and COGNAC 

BRANDIES delivered, at the following rates, 
free of all incidental charges to consignees, in any part 
of England, Scotland, or Lreland. 

CHAMPAGNES,—Vouvray Mousseux, at 32s per case; 
do., at 363 per case, pints. 

Rep WINes of Superior quality :—Bourgueil, of 1865, 
at 30s per case; Joué, of 1865, at 25s per case; St. 
Avertin, at 25s per case; Chinon, at 22s per case. 

Wuitk WiNes—Vouvray and Mont Louis, at 22s 

eT case 

BraNpies.—Fine Champagne (bottled expressly for 
the undersigned), at 60s per case; Cognac, tirst quality 
(bottled expressly for the undersigned), at 48s per case. 

Terms :—Cash on delivery, with a reduction of 24 per 
cent. for any quantity above fifty dozens, 

Henry Core and Co., Tours (Indre-et-Loire), France 


SALT and CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE 
te) 








AND BURTON ALES. 
Brewery :—BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
STORES :— 
LONDON—St. Pancras Station,Old St. Pancras road, N.W. 
LiveRPOOL—72 Heury street. 
MANCHESTER—Bridgewater Chambers, Brown street. 
BikMiNGHAM—Old Court House, High street. 
WOoOLVSRHAMPTON—-15 Snow hill. 
BristOL—16 Small street. 
NoTringuaM—44 Greyhound street. 
SALT and CO.’s ALES may be obtained in casks of 
18 gallons and upwards, and in glass from the prin- 
cipal Bottlers. 











| IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA, 
Specially prepared fer sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri 
tious, easily digested and palatable, aud adapted for the 
mivst delicate stumach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warchousenmen, and by the Manufacturers. 














XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it Coutains, miay put roses on the 
| pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 
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A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


This day is published, No. VI. (the MARCH 
NUMBER), price 6d. 


THE ACADEMY: 
A Wonthip Wecord of Literature, Learning, 
Science, and Art. 


CONTENTS OF No. VI. 
1, Witte’s Researches on Dante. By H. F. Tozer. 
2. A Dream Book (E. V. B.) By J. A. Symonds. 
3. Merard’s Les Supercheries littéraires. B77 Edmond 
Sheber (of Versailles). 
Dr. Rock's Textile Fabrics at Kensington. By Mrs. 
Palliser. 
Burckhardt’s Cicerone. By S. Colvin. 
. Souvenirs de Madame Vigée le Brun. 3y Mrs. 
Palliser. 
The Second Vase Room at the British Museum. By 
W. Frihner (of the Louvre) 
8. The Book of Deer. By Canon Westcott. 
9. Semper's Philippine Islands. By H. W. Bates. 
10, Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudeuce. By Professor 
Sheldon Amos, 
11. How Crops Grow. By M. J. Berkeley. 
12. Ranke’s History of Wallenstein. By C. H. Pearson. 
13. Are’s Islendingabék. By Gudbrand Vigfusson. 
14. History of the University of Innsbruck. By Mark 
Pattison. 
15. History of Sicily in Antiquity. By C. W. Boase. 
16. Byzantine Life in the Middle Ages. By G. Waring. 
17. Benfey's History of Comparative Philology. By F. 
W. Farrar. 
18. Mazhafa Tomar, &c. By Dr. Wright. 
19. Le Diwfn de Nabiga. By the Same 
20. Aristoxenus on the Theory of Music. By D. B. 
Monro. 
21. Mayor's Juvenal. By J. R. King. 
22. Hertz on Scevus Memor. By Professor R. Ellis. 
23. Elements and Forms of Latin. By H. Nettleship. 
24. Relics of the Old Irish Language. 


THE ACADEMY contains: 

I.—Papers on General Literature and Art, 
Theology, Science, Philosophy, History, Geo- 
graphy, Classical Literature, and Philology. 

II.—Classified Lists of New Publications, 
Contents of Literary and Scientific Journals, 
Articles selected and analyzed, &c. 

III.—Literary Intelligence. 

IV.—A Record of Scientific Progress in all 
Countries. 
*,* THE ACADEMY is published on the Second Saturday 

in every Month. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


~ 


er 


“ 








ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 

I URRAY’S HANDBOOK 

i ADVERTISER. Published annually in May. 
PRINTED for the convenience of those who are 

desirous of communicating information to travellers, 

and inserted in MURRAY'S FOREIGN AND ENGLISH 

HANDBOOKS issued during the season, 


Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, small 8yo, 7s. 


TUE HOLY GRAIL, and OTHER 


Laureate. 
MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 
POEMS. Small 8vo, 9s. 
The PRINCESS. Small 8yo, 5s. 
MAUD; and OTHER POEMS. Small 8vo, 5s. 
IDYLLS of the KING. Small 8vo, 7s. 
Collected, Small 8vo, 12s, 
ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo, 6s. 
SELECTIONS. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
IN MEMORIAM. Small 8yo, 6s. 





Now ready. 
POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of Mr. 
TENNYSON’'S WORKS. 10 vols., in neat case, £2 5s. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 
NEW WORK by the BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 9s. 
} EROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 
By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 
Bishop of Winchester. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 


NEW WORK by PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
TBLICAL STUDIES. 
By E. HW. PLumprre, M.A., 
Rector of Pluckley, and Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “An ESSAY on 
PANTHEISM.” 
Now ready, Vol. L., demy Svo, 16s, of 
R ELIGIOUS THOUGHT in 
Vv ENGLAND, from the Reformation to the End 
of Last Century. 
A Contribution to the History of Theology. 
By the Rev. Jonn Hunt, M.A, 
Author of “ An Essay on Pantheism.” 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, 1s. 
|S Rabatted & 44 REVISION: 
Its Duties and Conditions. 
A Sermon preached in St. Paul's Cathedral on March 13. 
By Henry ALForp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 5s. 
IDS TO CONTENTMENT. 
P Selected by JoHN Morris, editor of * The Book 
of Consolation.” 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, Bett, and Co, 





This Medium of Advertising presents unusual advan- | 


tages to Railway, Steam, Insurance, and other Public 
Companies, Landlords of Inns, Owners of Baths and 
Mineral Springs, Tradesmen, and others, by enabling 
them to bring under the immediate notice of the great 
mass of Travellers, who resort to Continental Europe, 
Great Britain, and other parts of the world, any infor- 
mation they may desire to make known. Instead of 
being limited to the brief publicity of a Daily, Weekly, 
or Monthly Periodical, it is transmitted through books 
of permanent interest and perpetual reference. 

As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, 
preference is given to those which are more immediately 
e2ddressed to Tourists. 

Advertisements for insertion in the present year's 
issue must be forwarded to the Publisher not later 
than the 20TH OF APRIL, accompanied by a remittance. 

JOHN MurrAyY, Albemarle street. 


The WAR OFFICE. 
This day, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s each. 
RMY ADMINISTRATION 
and GOVERNMENT subsequent to the RE- 
VOLUTION of 1689; or, the Military Forces of the 
Crown. By CHARLES M. CLODE, Solicitor to the 
* Department.” 

“The book is of great value, because it gives the 
grounds of every innovation upon the laws governing 
the Army since 1688, We conclude that no military 
library—no legislator'’s or lawyer's—will be without so 


worthy a guide and referee."—Naval and Military | 
‘ 


Gazette. 

“Mr. Clode's position in connection with the War 
Office gives him peculiar and special advantages, and 
being a member of the legal profession, he is able to 
appreciate at their full value all the documents that 
may come under his hand."—United Service Gazette. 

‘There is an immense amount of statistical detail 
collected on all the subjects connected with the Army 
from the year 1688 downwards, and the work will 
serve as a text-book for all who are interested in this 
important branch of the public service.”"—Observer. 

“The constitutional history of the Army has been 
well illustrated by Mr. Clode, who has been connected 
with the War Department since 18538, and has thus 
been enabled to draw largely on public records, hitherto 
unused, for the facts of his work.’"—Dai/y News. 

JouUN Murray, Albemarle street. 
This day, 8vo, Is. 
ges LSORY EDUCATION, with 
some Remarks on Mr. Forster's Education Bill. 
By the Hon. DuDLEY CAMPBELL, M.A. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle street. 





London: BeLt and DALpY, York street, Covent garden. 


Sw ESTABLISHMENT ;_ or, the 

CHURCH in DANGER. A Satire. 
ARCHDEACON, 38 6d. 

* We recommend those who have the welfare of the 
Church at heart to read this rhymed satire, in which 
they will find both reason and right."—/Public Opinion, 
Feb. 26, 

London: J. C. HOrren. 


i lg HOLY FAMILY: Sacred Melodies. 
Arranged by W. H. CALLcort, for the Piano- 

forte. Solos, 5s each. Duets, 6% each; accompani- 

ments for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, ls each. Com- 

plete in 12 books. Each book free at half-price, with 

an extra stamp for postage. 

ROBERT COCK’S and Co.'s NEW MUSIC :—HAMIL- 


TON’S MODERN INSTRUCTION for the PIANO. | 


725th Edition. 70 large folio pages, 4s. Order of all 

musicsellers and booksellers, and of the publishers. 
CLARKE’S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of 

MUSIC. 128th Edition, Free by post 13 stamps. 

“Every child learning music should have this book.” 

—Morning Chronicle. 

London, New Burlington street, where may be had, 
gratis and postage free,a List of their Novelties for 
1870. Order of all musicsellers. 

( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

LON DON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


POEMS. By ALFRED TeNNYSON, D.C.L., Poet | 


TANTED, for a Liberal Proving; 
newspaper, one or more POLITI( AL ARTIC: ual 
weekly, of the tone and character of the articles j LBs 
| SPECTATOR. 08 Im the 
Address, with terms and specimens, “Pg 4 » 
of Terry, Stoneman, &Co., Hatton Garden nay. Ee 
_ bE 


)X, SUNDAY MORNINGS “MAROg 
27th and APRIL 3rd, Discourses on the Dog i 
of a TRINITY will be delivered in South Place Chat 
Finsbury, by Mr. Moncvure D. Conway Ser 
commences at 11.15. - ay 


. . ‘4 “ws 7... 2 
BEPEORD COLLEGE (for LADIES 
> 48 and 49 Bedford square, London, ‘) 
EASTER TERM will begin on FRIDAY, MARCH 3; 
Prospectuses and every information may es 
at the College. y be obtained 
| JANE 
Fee wre NED ERY [en 72... 
| LJ PLCHIN COLLEGE (for WOMEN 
—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATIOg 
will be held in London, and will oceupy four days 
beginning Juae Lith. Forms of entry are now ready 
and may be obtained on application to the Hon See, 
Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham place, London, NW 
These forms must be returned on or before April 30th 
Scholarships tenable from October, 1870, wij be 
awarded to the Candidates who shall pass best in the 
Entrance Examination, as follows :— 7" 
1. A Scholarship covering the whole fees for thy 
College course, #.¢., of the annual value of 100 Buineas 
for three years. 
2. A Scholarship covering half the fees for the 
course, é¢., of the annual value of fifty guineas for thres 
years. 


IVIL SERVICE and OTHER 

J EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TEst— 
A Board of Gentlemen, chielly Graduates of the Uniyer. 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold Examj. 
nations monthly to enable candidates to ascertain > 
previous trial their chance of passing any public 
examination. 

For prospectus, apply, by letter only, to the Hon 
Sec., J. W. CARLILE, Esq., 1 King’s Bench walk, 
Temple, E.C. 

\ R. Rt. THOMPSON, Graduate of 
P| the London and Edinburgh Universities, receives 
a@ Small Number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN w 
BOARDERS, who may be Educated in his House or 
attend Classes at the University. TWO VACANCIES 
in APRIL. 

2 RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


APF ALVERN COLLEGE 


"Ene NEXT TERM will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 4th. 





MARTINEAU, Honorary Secretary 





TTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 
d Professor Pepper “On the last New and 
Wonderful Ghost Effects, and other Optical Resources 
of the Polytechnic’—The romantic tale of Rip Van 
; Winkle, with extraordinary Divramic and Spectral 
Scenes, is narrated by Mr. Artis.—Professor Pepper's 





By Aw | annual course * On Astronomy and Spectrum Analysis’; 


| Wednesdays at 2.30, and Saturdays at 3, during Lent 
at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
~ EASIDE.—EARLY  SPRING- 
N 





ILFRA( ‘OMBE HOTEL shtfully located on the 
margin of the SEA, and very enjoyable in EARLY 
SPRING. Address, J. BOLLN, Lifracombe, North Devon 


VENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
1 RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. — Buyers of the above are requested, 
i visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
ritment of Fenders, Stoves, 

Ranges, Chimney-Piec re-Lrons, and General [ron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
i -, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 


before finally deciding, to 
They contain such an 


























variety, nove 

workmanship, or price 
Black Register Stoves .......+006 eccccccccesceoes 8s to £9 ia 
Bright do., with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s to £33 10s, 
Bronze Fenders,,.......s00.see0ee «+38 6d to £5 12s. 
Steel Fenders ........0+ from £3 3s. to £2. 
Chimney-Pieces, Slat or Marble, from £18s to £10. 
Fire-Irons (the set of three),.....from 33 3d to £4 10s. 


‘ ‘ sal 
AMPS of ALL SORTS ai 
4 PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8S, BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices, com 
plete with Chimney and Globe, vary from 83 to £17 178, 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
proper action WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies : 
Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 38 9d per gallon 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each; Chimneys, 
6d each; Cotton Wicks. 3d per doz. 





BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, | 


Broad street,—Established 1807. 


FODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 

\% ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion, 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in grest 
variety. 
\ TILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing 
/ Tronmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue containing 
upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
with lists of prices and plans of the 20 large Show-rooms, 
post free. 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newmsa 
street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard. 
With the present Railway Facilities the com 
of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery ata small 


! fixed rate. 


| grocers, oilmen, confect 


| 


the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters 
r strengthening the system. Sold by 
mers, &c., at 30s per dozen. 


| hero FAMILY SHOULD KEEP 
4 


Quinine Wine), fu 





WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers 
Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 
Lewis and Co., Agents, Worcester. 
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gamOFT'S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
s of Dividend per Annum, anc st 
showing he frly. Dividend for the Year 1869-70, 
xe Hundred and Sixty Joint- 
Declared ty One ES United Kingdom of England, 
€ d Ireland; with Nominal and Paid-up 
seotland. ber of Shares and Amount Paid up, Date 
Capital, 2 ee of Dividend, Reserve Fund, Liabilities, 
ot ern Current Expenses, Market Price per 
Share. pas 1870, and Yield on Purchase Price. 
By BERNARD CRACROFT, 
Sworn Broker, 4 Austin Friars, E.C. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 


Exchange. — 
ee ee ‘ 
(RACROFT'S INVESTOR'S RECORD 
ASES and SALES, with Calculation Tables 
af FORCES apied to every Investment. 
By BERNARD CRACROFT, 
Sworn Broker, 4 Austin Friars, E.C. 
#* The object of this Memorandum-Book is to 
Sle every investor to keep a Systematic Record, in 
= venient compass, producible in a Court of Law, of 
= Investment-Transaction entered into, together 
‘rh all the heads of general information which are of 
be terial consequence to investors. The want of such 
+ Record has often been felt by Executors and Admi- 


nistrators. 








NEW WORK by W. R. GREG. 


Demy 8vo, pp. 342, cloth, 10s 6d. 
QLITICAL PROBLEMS for our AGE 
and COUNTRY. 

“Mr, Greg has for many years been one of the most 

getive and most useful of political writers - The 
present collection of essays deals with many «¢ the 
topics which at present possess the greatest practical 
importance —_ A large section of the educated classes 
may welcome in Mr. Greg a confident guide to lead 
them towards doctrines which they are inclined and 
yet afraid to accept. —Sa/ur day Review. 
«We are always compelled to admire, but very 
seldom allowed to agree with, Mr. Greg's political 
writings. He is an idealogue, with the style of a con- 
summate journalist and the knowledge of a practised 
statistician." —Spectafor. 

“Jt can hardly be necessary to say to any one who 
knows anything of him, that Mr. Greg is always a 
thoughtful and able writer, and that we do not enjoy 
him the less when we happen not to agree with him."— 
Echo. 











By the same Author. 

ITERARY and SOCIAL JUDG- 

4 MENTS. Second Edition. Crown 8vyo, pp. 516, 

cloth, 12s. 
HE CREED of 
its Foundation and Superstructure. 

pp. xx. and 280, cloth, 6s. Second Edition. 

“We do not hesitate to say, that for a man of sound 

mind toread this book through slowly, and to retain 

his belief in the verbal inspiration of the Mosaic Record, 
is a moral impossibility.”"— Spectator. 

= versus EDIFICATION. 


8vo, pp. 32, cloth, Is. 


CHRISTENDOM ; 


Crown 8yvo, 


Feap. 





wr are WOMEN REDUNDANT? 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 40, cloth, Is. | 
London: TRUBNER and Co, 8 and 60 Paternoster row. | 

PUBLISHED under the SANCTION of the DEPART- 
MENT of SCIENCE and ART. | 

HYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. By 
Professor MARSHALL, F.R.S. Nine Sheets, life- | 
size, coloured, 12s 6d each, or on canvas, rollers and | 

varnished, 21s each. 

By the same Author, Second Edition, just publishe. | 
DESCRIPTION of the HUMAN 


BODY, its Structure and Functions. INustrated 





by nine Physiological Diagrams, containing 193 | 
Coloured Figures, reduced from the large work, 
designed for the use of Schools and young men 


destined for the Medical Profession, and for popular 
instruction generally. 2 vols. royal 4to, cloth, 21s. 

OTANICAL DIAGRAMS. By Pro- 

fessor HENSLOW. Complete on nine sheets of | 
paper, measuring 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 7 inches; the 

whole highly coloured after the original drawings. | 

| 

| 





Price of the set or mounted on canvas, with | 
rollers and varnished, £3. 
London: ALFRED TARRANT, 11 
Lincola’s Inn Fields. 
Now ready, Svro, cloth, 2s 6d. <4 | 
RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of 
the TEETH A Series of Papers from the 
Lance! and British Journal of Dental Science. By Henry 
SEWILL, M.R.C.S, L.D.S., Dentist to the West London 
Hospital &c | 
“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neural- | 
gia, abscess of the jaw, necrosis, and indi 


Serle street, 








: tion from 
defective teeth are the chief matters treated; and on 
each of them, more especially upon the first, the prin- 
ciples that should guide practice are very clearly 
enunciated. The book cannot fail to be useful and 
Welcome.”"—ZLancet { 
London: Joun Cuvreniut and Sons, 11 New Bur- | 
lington street. 
csi , : ae 
Every Tuesday, price 14. | 
\HARL ES’S WAT 
Pies Will contain Articles and Reviews on 
vlitical, and other subjects. 
bs Its Politics will be entirely free of Party. The staff, 
benuating of writers of diverse shades of opinion and 
an of mind, great questions will be fairly discussed ; 
whic, Webter articles will be added to make it that 
ich it aims to be, a social and popular periodical. 


C HARLES’S WALYN, 


21 Northumberland street, Strand. 


N.— 


Social, 





This day is published. 


PICCADILLY: 


A FRAGMENT of CONTEMPORARY 
BIOGRAPHY. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Late M.P. for the Stirling Burghs; Author of “ The 
Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &., &c. 
CONTENTS, 
4. The WORLD. 
2. MADNESS. 5. The FLESH. 
3. SUICIDE. 6, The “ 
Conclusion—MORAL, 
With Eight Illustrations by Ricnarp DoyLe. 
Ia 1 vol. 8¥o, price 12s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SECOND EDITION, 


FACTS AND DATES; 


Or, the Leading Events in Sacred and Profane History, 
and the Principal Facts in the various Physical Sciences: 
the Memory being aided throughout by a Simple and 
Natural Method. 
For Schools and Private Reference. 

By the Rev. ALEX. Mackay, LL.D. F.R.GS., 
Author of ‘A Manual of Modern Geography, Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Political,” &¢., &e. 

With a copious Index, pp. 3 

“A most valuable book of reference, which will be of 
immense service to the students of history.”—apers for 
the School master, 

* A wonderfully elaborate production...... Deep rever 
ence for the Bible breathes through the volume,”— 
London Weekly Review. 

« The chief feature is an extremely simply system of 
mnemonics, by means of which a few appropriate 
words attached to each fact or event are made to carry 
with them a string of figures.”"—Cuardian, 

WILLIAM BLACKWoOODb & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


1. LOVE. 











3, crown 8yo, price 4s. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
This day is published. 


ry" x ~ ’ wy 
GOETHE’S FAUST, 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By THEODORE MARTIN, 
A New Edition, price 3s 6d, bound in cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


BURTON'S ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY. 
Svo, cloth, 8s 6d. 

b be ANATOMY of MELANCHIIOLY. 
What It Is. With all kinds, causes, symptoms, 
prognostics, and several cures of it. In Three Parti- 
tions. A new edition, corrected and enriched by 

translations of the numerous classical extracts. 
London: WILLIAM Tedd, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, royal 18mo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
] LUNT'S (I. J.) SKETCH of the 
REFORMATION in ENGLAND. Iustrated 
with full-page Engravings. 
London: WILLIAM Tea, Pancras lane, Cheapside 


6 vols. imperial Svo, cloth, £3 3s 
[ p*. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMEN- 
TARY on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT 

with Portrait, and Seven Maps illustrative of Bible 
History. 

*,* One of the noblest works in the entire domain of 
sacred literature.—lr. Etheridge. 

London: WILLIAM Trad, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
rpyllke LAW of KINDNESS, in Thir- 
teen Chapters. By the Rev. G. W. MONTGOMERY 
The Sixth Edition, enlarged, with a Memoir of the late 
Mrs. ELIZABETH Fry, by the late JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, 
a Supplementary Chapter, Notes, &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
= Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
PYREWSTER’S (SIR DAVID) 
) LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. With In- 
troductory Chapters on the Being and Faculties of Man, 
and the Latest Additional Phenomenaof Natural Magic, 
By J. A. Smiru, author of a Treatise on the Structure 
of Matter, &c., &e. 
London: WILLIAM TEeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


12mo, cloth, 5s, free by post, 5s 4d. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. 
rRuUE COMPLETE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR, giving full instructions for the 
work to be done in every month of the year, in the 
kitchen, fruit, and flower garden, the forcing and 
green-houses, &c. By THOMAS MAWE and JOHN ABER- 
CROMBIE; with a valuable treatise on window garden 
ing, Wardian cases, fern culture, and aquariums, by 
GEORGE GLENNY, F.ELS, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
a 18mo, cloth, 2s, free by post, 2s 2d. 
TRUE =oAMATEUR GARDENER’S 
POCKET JOURNAL. Containing ample instruc- 
tion for the amateur florist and the kitchen gardener ; 
for window gardening, green-houses, forcing-houses, 
fern culture, &c., by JouN ABERCROMBIE; with addi 
tions by GeorGe GLENNY, F.HLS, 
London; WILLIAM TeG6, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
This day is published. 
TRHE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By 
JouN Henry NEwMAN, D.D. Post Svo, cloth, 8s 6d. 
London: Burns, Oares, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 


i street, W., and 63 Paternoster row, E.C. 





JAMES WALTON, 
Bookseller § Publisher to University College, 
137 GOWER STREET. 


CHEMISTRY for SCHOOLS. An In- 
troduction to the Practical Stady of Chemistry. 
By C. HL. Git. Assistant-Examiner in Chemistry 
at the University of London. 100 Illustrations, 
Small Svo, 4s 6d. 

“Mr. Gill's experience as teacher of chemistry and 
experimental physics at University College School 
appears to have been embodied in his book, if we may 
judge from its decided and perspicuous tone. 

“Mr. Gill has fairly earned the thanks of scientific 
chemists ; nor will the schools be slow to appreciate a 
manual which has been thus well devised and executed 
by an author who has himself been a successful school 
teacher.”—Nature, Jan. 27. 

“ Those especially who are preparing for the Matri- 
culation Examination of the University of London will 
find here just what they want.” —JBritish Medical Journal. 

o 


Very cheap edition, 7s 6d, small 8vo. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on the HIS- 
TORY of ROME, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Western Empire. By Dr. LkONHARD 
Scumitz, Complete in one volume, 

“It is a book to become popular, for, unlike th® 
‘Roman History,’ it is almost entirely a narrative, 
instead of a disquisition; aud, indeed, we know of nu 
work where in so small a compass the reader will gain 
so distinct an idea of the leading-points of Niebubr's 
critical principles as in the Introductory Lectures,.”"— 
Foreign Quarterly. 


, 
,, 


CREASY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest to the Present Time. By Sir 
Evwarp 8. Creasy, M.A, Emeritus Professor of 
History in University College, London. 5 vols. 8vo. 


VOL. I. Earliest Time to the Death of Edward [. 
Svo, 12s 6d, 

VOL. IL. Edward If. to the Death of Henry VII. 
8vo. (Early in 1870.) 


* His exposition of facts is clear and animated, with 
out affectation or irrelevant comments, and his social 
and legal summaries are readable condensations of the 
results of modern research. We do not know of any 
single volume in which the student may so pleasantly 
attain to an intelligent knowledge of the leading points 
of the history of England down to the close of the 
reign of the First Edward.”—Spectator, 


4. 
DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER 
SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
A SMALLER HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SirnH, 68 
Illustrations, Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME. 
By Dr. WinuiaAM Sairn. 79 Tlustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Feap, 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE. 
By Dr, WintiaAm Ssirx. 74 Illustrations, Sixth 
Edition Feap Svyo, 3s tid 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH'S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 





ONE GUINEA EACH VOLUME, 






The Six Volumes, Handsomely Bound in £ s. d. 
Cloth, publiehed at £11 178 6d. ...........0008 660 
Or the Dictionaries separately, as under :— 
Dictionary of Greek and Boman Antiquities. 
Published at £2 28. ......0+:.cececreverereeseeees 1 0 
Dictionary of Biography and Mytholo, 
vols., published at £5 15s 6d 33 0 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
2 vols., published at £4 ....ceccerseeseeeeeeees = - m , 


*,* Any Volume may be had separately. 


The Works may be obtained of any Booksel' +r at the 
above prices for cash. 





6. 

The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH By 
Dr. LAnpNER. Revised and re-written by E. B 
Bricut, F.R.A.S., Secretary of the British and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company; containing 
full information in a popular form, of the Tele- 
graphs at home and abroad, including Descriptions 
of Railway Signalling Apparatus, Clock Regulating 
by Electricity, Admiral Fitzroy’s System of Storm 
Warning, Messages, &c. 140 iustrations. Small 
Syo, 38 6 





HANDBOOK of ELECTRICITY, MAG- 
NETISM, and ACOUSTICS. By Dr. LakpNER 
Eighth Thousand Edited by GrorgkE CAnkY 
Foster, F.C.S., Professor of Experimental Physics 
in University College, London. 400 Illustrations. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 

*,* JAMES WALTON'S CATALOGUE will be sent 
by post (free) to anyone wishing it 
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PG 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE; ‘HURST AND BLACKETTs 
A COLLECTION OF EIGHTEEN TALES IN VERSE. NEW WORKS. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS 
vols. crown 8vo, cloth, £18s; or separately, Parts I. and IL, SPRING and SUMMER, 16s; Part III, A Book about the Clergy. By 
I 


; WINTER, 12s. . JEAFFRESON, B.A. O 
: vols, 8¥o0, oes. xon. SECOND EDIT 





By the same Author. THE TIMES.—* This is a book of sterling ex Li 
in which all, laity as well as cler; ay. will find e: a 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON: [ ivtistcut ta oat levies Smet ss 


It is writte 
} and lively style throughout, and is ful l 2 1D @ ten 











at I OPTveNTRPREY OKS Yrow? 0. cloth. 8s of intere 
A POEM IN SEVENTEEN BOOKS. Crown §vo, cloth, 8s. formation on almost every topic that serve grain 
ATHEN &UM. higher qualities than the writer has yet exhibited. and | the history of the English clergy. Ustrate 
It may be doubted whether any poct of our day | which in its painting of external scenes has thatadmir- | Bi M " t T 
equals Mr. Morris in enabling his readers to see the | able fusion of the real and the ideal which we have | er ajes Vv ’g ower. Vol 9. 
objects which are presented to him, It is certain, | praised heretofore, | By W. Herworta DIxon. Dedie ated by ex 
however, that this power has never been displayed on TIMeEs. i permission to the Queen. FIFTH EDITION oie 
so large a scale by any contemporary. <A word or two “Mr. Dixon dashes off tl 
” . . ey «9 oe : e 1e enes ‘ » 
should be said upon the brief descriptions of the | Morris's “Jason” is in the purest, simplest, m ia | | with great spirit." —Zimes, scenes of Tower history 


months and upon the musings of the wanderers, both | idiomatic English; full of freshness, full of life, vivi 
of which intervene between the re spective stories. Of | in landscape, vivid in human action,—worth reading at 'L d P o d B 
these the former afford relief by fresh and graphie | the cost of many leisure hours, even to a busy man. 0 ge’ N eerag e an arone 
ing seasons, and the latter are} We mast own that the minute attention Mr. Morris . Under thie Establis conitity ee 








glimpses of the passi 
written in a svyreet and pensive vein, which, after the | bestows on scenic details he also applies to the varying . y. and corrected by the N bility. Con 
stir and interest of the narrative portion, floats to the | phases of human emotion, and ofttimes he fills the eyes = the New Creations, 39th E/dition, 1 yo} Wi 





» Arms beautifully engraved, handsome ly wa 


gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


The Marriage of Peleus ang 


ear like music caught from the sea in the momentary | with sudden sorrowk ars of sympathy with some 
lull of the billows. homely trouble aptly rendered, or elevates our thous 

Or Part If{L—A volume which, in its treatment of | with themes charming in their pure simplicity, 
human motives and feelings, displays, we think, | strong with deep pathos, 









| 
F. S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden, * ee IS, — other P 1 eo By Tanks eRVILLE 
7 AGT D ey RT ES | THE NEW NOVELS, 





LORD STANHOPE’S QUEEN ANNE. | A Brave Lady. By the Author 


a JOHN HAut NTLE 3 vols, 
: fe ‘A sete Li pd is suré to be p opal v New, 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE UNTIO THe risus nite wt hor hoy iaaaea 
PEACE OF UTRECHT. ects deserves to, stand forest amoag the sua 
DESIGNED AS A CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN THE CONCLUSION OF LORD MACAULAY * Hagar, "By the Author of “ St 








ait egra) 
HISTORY AND THE COMMENCEMENT OF LORD MAUON’S. 





By EARL STANHOPE (late Lord Mahon). |. g ok to be cherished in the readers 

memory as # Specimen of the purest and most refined 

order in the art of fiction. The story is full of strong 

human inte rest, anc lis rich in beautiful bits of deserip- 

tion. It seizes upon the imagimation as Strongly ag 
the feelings."-—Lwaminer. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC RECOLLECTIONS ‘St, Boles, By, Mrs. Eiloart 


oF Annals of an Eventful Life. 
GEORGE PRYME, ES@Q., M.A., —_=. rte 


Tue TiMes.—* This is a very interesting novel ; wit, 
| humour, and keen observation abound in every page, 
while the characters are life-like. For a long while 
we have not meta work of iiction containing suche 
fund of entertainment.’ 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 











This day is published, price 12s. c 


‘SOMETIME FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, AND M.P. FOR THE BOROUGH. 


Edited by HIS DAUGHTER. 








Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: BELL and DALDY. PALL MALL GAzeTTe.—* This story is excellent. A 
series of scenes are hit off humorously and happily, 
ee ee - | that make it extremely pleasant reading.” 





“DUNHAM’S MULTIPLICATION AND ONDON LIBRARY, 12 James's | 
square, ondon.—Foundec s . ( 
DIVISION TABLES. LL. MILE . the on - i | One Maiden Only. by Camp. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
ADAPTED TO EVERY CALCULATION, PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. “ A novel of exceptional merit. The story possesses 
From 1-32nd to 10,000,000. } The following are the terms of admission to this | a freshness and a noble impressiveness that broadly 
Library, which contains 85.000 volumes of Ancient and | mark it out from its competitors.” — Telegraph. 
| Modern Literature, in various languages. | =- 
Subscriptious, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee ef | 
£6: Life Membership, £26. | MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to annecemenisimmnaieithitines 
bles frown a Reading-room open from Ten to hall-| SRCOND EDITION of RED ASA 
SE Bi ~ See dE Te aes ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of * Cometh Up 
Prospectus on application, Catalogue (new edition), asa Flower.” 3% crown 8¥0. 
price Los; to members, 10s 64. sae a) te ere ee 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. | The POETRY of the PERIOD. By 
- - — ALFRED AusTIN, Author of “ The Season: a Satire.” 
In crown Svo, 7s 6d. 








By the use of these Tables, it is proved, that from 50 
to 500 per cent. can be saved in the time : = labour re 
quired in all practical and scientifle cal ~ulati ns, ensur 
ing in every case mathematical accuracy. 











Testimonials will be found prefacing the T 
many of the most eminent scientific and pra 
including Professor A. de Morgan; the Lor 
Committee of Council on Education; W. 
M.D., F.R.S., of the Registry Department of Some 
House ; Major-General Hannyngton; F. I. Mouat, | , . — =— 

Head of the Government Audit in India: G, 8. Goo Now ready, price 1s, by post Is 1d. 

7 ntant-General of India: 1 e ere * , . vrHY - ro 
Ey gy ag hg hg T= POLICY of the CONTAGIOUS JABEZ OLIPHANT. A Novel. $ 


; P. W. Dawson, Esq., Secrets ™ 
earing House, London; 'T. Hou DISEASES’ ACTS, 1868 and 1869, Tested by the vols. crown 8yo, [/mmediately. 





















y 1, & 
Head of Ani Londo ad North-W Railway. | Principles of Ethical and Politieal Sei . By SHELDON 
Cen ee ee oe eat Pace tate? | Awos, MLA, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Jurispru-; The FALL of BABYLON, as Fore 
** | dence, University College ymidor shadowed in History and in Prophecy. By the Rer, 





is. : tin P 
Besides these Testimonials, two Special Prizes, and WILLIAM RimGway, 169 Piecadilly, and all Booksellers, JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Crown Svo, 6s. 
. 4 ie " ene CONTENTS: ions of the Papaey—Babglon 





















four First-Class Prizes have been awarded to Mr 
Dunham. sti a si . : Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. ~ ( t es — = — 
‘ “4 . ” ae 7 ‘ , r +L 1r ou -- rrivlatry— yu 
First-Class Prize—North London Exhibition, 1864. | (TMIE) COMPULSORY CELIBACY of | ci: unt, and Perseca 
— ee og some Exhibition, 186s the CLERGY and the COUNCIL. A Letter to | Quarrels of the Futhers—Canonical Curses, &e., &e, 
lass Prize—Anglo-French, Crystal Palace, Archbishop Manning. by a RoMAN CATHOLIC LAYMAN : a 
Seren cats tiemmapare ate Wiese andl ot Meckartion (Ene «¢ AHS ee 
a 3 oY VILLIAM Riaway, 16y Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. ad . AA 
. First-Class Prize — Metropolitan and Provincial DOMINIQUE de NOALLLES, MARQUISE @ 
Vorking-Classes Exhibition, 1866, , a : Mt GU Wi rit! otographie Por 
Spec ial—West London Industrial Exhibition, 1866 Now ready, Secoud and Cave ' Edition, price 3d; by | a zat iL pe SS ee 
Speci Prize, Silver ¢ ny ) — Mi trop lit im and Provin post, ; ; 
cial Working-Classes Exhibition, 1866, UR POLITICAL bu ‘TY, by Captain The ADVENTURES of WALTER 
Price One Guinea, MAXsr, R RALEIGH SINJOHN oe m ae i 
EFFINGHAM WILSON. Royal Exchange; or from the ‘E yon a high type of w » should like to see By H. C, Kt SS JOUNS N, | Auth ye 
Author, 7 St, Swithin’s lane, London, ore common,—a tibe wal, i and highly stimu Long Vaeation in the Arge utine Alps. . 
— —E t ad i mal lesson to the people on politics.” — vo, 10s 6d. 
Now ready. Svo, cloth, price Lis. Wesiminster Review. SKETC HES of MODERN PARIS. 
ELLENICA SACRA, Scripture as | London: Wrtsam Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W., | From the German, by Frances Locock, In crom 
and all Booksellers, Svo Ts 6d, P 


Divested of Jewish Incrustation. By ALEX 


pers ey Just published, crown 8 loth, price 5s 6d. A RACE for a WIFE. By Hawley 








“Mr. Vance seems to have anticipated the ripening = 
of public opinion...... It remains to ns seen whe mer his a“ g OTES and C O N J ECTURAL'! a ¢ r, 7. vr of “Breezie Langton.” Crowa 
work will not form the model upon which the revision | EMENDATIONS of CERTAIN DOUBTFUL slashes — 
has been effected.”—Ciril Service Gazette. PASSAGES in SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. By P. RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 

The introduction to the above can be had separately, | A. DANIELS. ; — 
price 6d. London: : Rowe RT HARDWICKE, 192 Pleoa: lilly, W. NEW PERIODICAL.—3i Monthly. 





MOFFAT and Co., London and Dublin. | ry oemenemn ‘i TWoeA MORN IN G 
} d ] B23 NY 
Now ready, small 4to, cloth, price | 7s 63 . pus we a b ane the Dk AWIN G- Ss Articles characterised 
- pie ROOM. Being Pictures of Modern Life, Social, by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, ® 
\ OX CLAMANTISsS; ; or, the F ore, the | Political, and Professional By Ceci, Way, M.A. In Thoughtful. Royal S8yo, toned paper, hands isomely 
After-Runner, by ALEXANDER VANCE. | 2 vols., 21s. printed. 
MorraT and Co,, London and Dublin. Rovert Hardwicke, 192 Piccadilly { Stwexry, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 
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Y BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
GAMING- -TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, 


pecially in England and France. By ANDREW 


ntries and Times, es 
ia all Cou In 2 vols. Syo, 30s. 


SMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 


ar paTTLEF IELDS of PARAGUAY. By Captain | 


agp F. BuRTON, Author of “ A Mission to Dahomé,” &e. ‘8vo, with Map 


gnd Ilustrations, 18s. YY 1 ME: 
1S of J 
yEMORIES E oa inent Men. 


Reminiscence es of 
yEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORGE C: ANTERBURY’S Ww ILL. By Mrs. Henry 


Wooo, Author of “ East Lynue,” &c. 3 vol 


GOLD and TINSEL. 


including Personal 


By G iE Ho DER. Svo. 





A Novel By the Author of | 


«ps and Downs « of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols, 
VERONICA. A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margate t's Trouble, * «Mabel’s Progress,” &e. From <A/! the Year Round. In 3 
INE ATH the bed HEE LS. A Novel. By the | 


a Dove,” “ Patience Caerhydon,” & 


HEARTS. 


Author of ‘ ‘Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as 
3 vols. 


sfRONG H AN DS and STEADFAST 
ANovel. By the Countess VON Borer. 3 vols, 
VALENTINE Ft ORDE: a Novel. By Cretn Grierirn, 


Author of “ Victory Deane,” * Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. 


3 ve ils. 


Farseox, 2 vols. 

SIDNEY BELLEW : a Sporting Story. By Fravcts 
Francis. 2 vo! 

NOT W HILE SHE AVE S. <A Novel. By | 
Mrs. ALEXANDER FI Au of “ Faithless, or the Loves of the Period,” 
ge. In 2 vols. 

4 DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By JouN POMEROY. 


TINL EY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


NOTICE. — Al AC MIL LA 1N’S M 1G. \ZINE 
for MAY will contain the Commencement of a NE WSTORY 
by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, which will be continued Monthly, 
adaNEW POEM of 800 lines by GEORGK ELIOT. 

Price 1s, Monthly. 


T9Q N r ba Py 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 126, for APRIL. 

CONTENTS. 
1. Mr. J. H. FYFE on 7 GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS.” 
2“A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN.” (Conecluded.) 

3. “CONSULTATIVE COMMIT TEES in MATTERS ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL.” With Preface. by A. P. 8 

4. M. THEODORE MONOD’S ‘ ‘IL PLEUT,” and M. PAUL STAP- 
FER'S “Le BEAU TEMPS.” 

3. Mr. E. A. FREEMAN on “The ORIGIN of the ENGLISH 
NATION.” Lecture I. 


6. Mr. W. J. PROWSE on “SMOLLETT at NICE.” 
7.“BLANCHE TREGUIER.” 
& The Dean of WESTMINSTER’S “ HYMN on the TRANSFIGURA- 


By Bb. Leoroxp 


NEW WORKS. 


Pr ‘s cae 9 ‘ > 

NO APPEAL: a Novel. 3 1 ols., 351s 6d. 
*A novel of which one may fairly speak as a work of considerable promise. It 

i i y and am g. it is written with cure, and the characters of the dramatis 
pers are well bro 





ught out.”"—Daily News. 


LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. 


pir SIR GEORGE Decne WALL LEWIS to VARIOUS FRIENDS, Edited 





by the Rey. Canon Sir GiLBert F, Lewis, Bart. 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 
Pr MOFESSOR MAX MULLER’'S FOUR 
| 5 ECTURES on the SCIENCE of RELIGION, delivered at the Royal 
hi titution, wi ill he published in Four Consecutive Numbers of FRASER'S 
} * \ —_ NE, edited by J. A. Froupge, M.A. The First Lecture in the 

pril Number, 

pur MYTHOLOG Y of the ARYAN 
. 2 \ oa if ae. By the Rev. Grornar W. Cox, M.A,, late Scholar of Trinity 

re, Oxford, 2 vols, Svo. (/n a few days. 


MPHESTOICS, EPICUREANS 


Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, 
and M.A. Crown Syo, Ms. 


gm ME : 


yon METIES of VICE-REGAL 


Wietramw Dentsox, K.C_B. late Governor-General of 


and Governor of Madras. With 2 Maps. 2 vols. Svo, 
CEN 
iS 
A SPRING TOUR in PORTUGAL. By 
a 


Rev. A.C. Surru, M.A, Ch. Ch., Oxon. Post 8vo, 6s 6d. 

HESTORY of EU K LOPE. AN MORALS, from 
Aug pests to ¢ soenteenes y W. E. UW. Lecky, M.A. Second Edition. 2 
vols. 8vo, 28s. 


HEsToRY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 
of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By the same Author. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s, 


s,and SCEPTICS. 
by OswaLp J. Remcnet, 
[On Thursday next, 


Trade 


By DANIEL 


BCA 


POL ITICS: or, the Growth of 


u relation to L shen, Pauperism, and Emigration 


LIFE. By 
the Frac, 


NGLAND to DEL HT: a Narrative of Indian 


Travel. By SEE NATEENOR, Glasgow. Imperial 
engraved on we (/n a@ few days, 


and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


By Captain J, W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 
wh Svo, 10s 6d, 


Svo, with 82 [lustrations 


VES 
and Su Fancies 
enaeent Cr 


the 


Cabinet Edition (the Fourth), 


CO URISTIANUM ORGANUM;; or, the Indue- 


tive Method in Seripture and Science. By Jostan MILLER, MLA. With an 
Introduction by J. H. GLapstone, Ph.D., F.R.S. Post Svo, 5s 6d. 





TION 
9. “PHILOSOPHERS at PLAY.’ 
10. Sir M. DIGBY WYATT on “ ORIENTALISM in FRENCH ART.” | 


THE MORNING L: AND. 


late Special Correspondent of the 


By Epwarp Dicey, 
Daily Tel egraph in the East 2 vols. | 


crown 5yo0. CN rt week. 


LIFE of the GREAT LORD FAIRE AX, | 
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CLements R. M 
8yo, lés 
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WUDIE'S SELECT “LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 











MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New OXrorp STREET. 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








UDGED by his WORDS: an 


Weigh a certain kind of Evidence respecting CHRIST. 


VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVELA- 
— ee concerning a FUTURE STATE. By R. Wuarsty, D.D., late 
1op of Dublin, Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


Attempt to 


Svo, 83 6d. 


porty-rot R SCHOOL SERMONS 
PREACHED in St. PAUL’S CHURCH, Manchester. By Rosert Lame, 
M.A., Rector, 2 vols, post Svo, 14s, 


Astor Y of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


: »> the REVOLUTION of 1688. By V. V. Snort, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. 
aph. The Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


5 eke of ANCIENT EGYPT, ASSYRITA, 
i AON i. . | ELIZARETH M. SEWELL Second Edition, with 
and In Feap. Svo, 6 


| THES STEPPING-STONEtoIR ISH IISTORY, 


nand Answer. ADY. On the Plan ‘The Stepping-Stoue 


By a L 
Isimo, Is. 


to Knowledge 


SHTAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDY of 


LANUS, annotated for the Use of Schools and for Private Study 
Rev. J. Hunren, MA. 18mo, Is. 
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CORITO- 


By the 


C. Sxey, C.B., F.RS 
Third Edition, 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
FOR MARCH. 


1. 
r ' va ro ° 
The ROSICRUCIANS: © their 
Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient 
Fire and Serpent-Worshippers, and Explanations 
of the Mystic Symbols represented in the Monu- 
ments and Talismans of the Primeval Philosophers. 
By HARGREAVE JENNINGS. 10s 6d 
*,* A volume of startling facts and opinions upon 
this very mysterious subject. It is illustrated by 
nearly 300 engravings. 


9 
MARY HOLLIS. A Romance of 
English Life in the Days of Charles IT. and William 
Prince of Orange. By H. J. Scuimmen, At all 
Libraries. 3 vols., £1 11s 6d. 

*,* This admirable novel, by “the Sir Walter Scott 
of Holland,” has created the greatest excitement on the 
Continent, where it quickly passed through several 
¢ litions. 


‘ * sc nn A yo 
DISRAELIT’S SPEECHES on the 
CONSERVATIVE POLICY for the last THIRTY 
YEARS. A POPULAR EDITION of this eminent 
Statesman’s exposition of “Sound Constitutional 
Measures.” Price 1s 4d; or in cloth, Is 10d. 
*,* Prepared under special supervision, and admir- 
ably adapted for general presentation. 


4. 
BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. 


form with above. 1s 4d; in cloth, Is 10d, 








Uni- 


5. 
GLADSTONE’S SPEECHES. 
Uniform with above. Is 4d; in cloth. Is lod, 

*,* This series of * Popular Speech¢ Was recently 

alluded to in the House of Commons. 


6. 

The PROFESSOR at the BREAK- 
FAST TABLE. A Companion Volume to * The 
Autocrat.” By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. Is; 
or in cloth neat, Is 6d. 


The ESTABLISHMENT; or, the 
Church in Danger: a Satire. By an ARCHDEACON. 
3s 6d, 

“ We recommend those who have the welfare of the 
Church at heart to read this rhymed satire, in which 
they will find both reason and right."—/Public Opinion, 
Feb. 26. 

8. 

RECREATIONS at MAGDALA. 
By Captain CAMERON, late H.M.’s Consul, and 
Prisoner in Abyssinia, 7 


7s 6d. 





*,* A volume of peculiar interest, containing com 
positions, mostly in verse, written in moments of joy 
and sorrow, and under circumstances of rare difficulty. 


~T hk caren ‘TerW9T an « 
PENLEY'S SKETCHING from 
NATURE in WATER COLOURS. 21s. 
*,.* A splendid new artistic Gift Book of the late 
eminent Master of sh Water-Colours With 
numerous beautiful original Drawings as examples, 






1a 





10, 
ANACREON. _ Illustrated 
Grroper. The T Thomas Moore's charn 
translation. The Pictures have been unive 
admired by both Artists and Poets 
purple and gold, 12s ¢ 
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and beautiful. TI 
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11. 
BOOK of WONDERFUL and 
ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS, With 61 full-page 
Portraits, pp. 550, 7 


12. 
LIFE in L¢( INDON . a. Tom 
and Jerry.” Thackeray's old favourite, with the 
whole of Cruikshank’s Droll Ilustrations, 7 


15. 

The BIBLE in INDIA. Hindoo 
Origin of Hebrew and Christian Revelation. An 
Attempt to 1 e the Lost Links that connect 
Primitive Eastern with all Western Civilizations, 
Ancient and Modern, Social and Religious 

“Full of matter for thought.”"—Dai/y Tele 
“2 14. 

DARWINISM TESTED by the 
SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By Professor 
SCHLEICHER, 3s 6d 

*.* Professor Max Mii 
able article upon this 


15 
FLAGELLATION = and 
FLAGELLANTS. A History of the Rod in all 

s and Cour By the Rev. WM. Cooper, 


by 
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London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 
Piccadilly. 


| NOTICE.—The APRIL NUMBER of the TEMPLE by 
i MAGAZINE will contain the Opening Chapters of a Ney 
Serial Story, entitled The LANDLORD of “The 
SUN,” by William Gilbert, the popular Author of « Shirly 
Hall Asylum,” “De Profundis,” §e. , 


| RICHARD BENTLEY, New BURLINGTON STREET. 








MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


On March 31 will be published, price 1s, Part I. of 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 





DROOD,. 


With Illustrations by S. L. Fiupgs. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, uniform with the Original Editions of 


Copperfield.” “Pickwick ” gag 


THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND op 
THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD. 


3y PAUL LACROIX (Bibliophile Jacob). 
Beautifully Uustrated with 19 Chromo-Lithographic Plates and 490 W 


vdeuts, 


Half morocco, royal 8yo, 31s 6d. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE 
THE ; 


POLICY OF COUNT BEUST; 


A SKETCH OF MEN AND EVENTS FROM 1866-1370 


THE 


By AN ENGLISHMAN. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps. 


FEL UL A H. 


By EDMOND ABOUT. 


[in a few days 








T H E 


Translated by Sir RANDAL Roberts. 1 vol., 9s [Yow ready 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON 


By AN ETONIAN. 





Illustrated by SYDNEY P. HALL. In 1 vol. (Jn a few days 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND SPORT IN SOUTH- 
EASTERN AFRICA. 


By CHARLES HAMILTON, F.A.S.L. 








Edited by F. G. H. Price, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. Illustrated. 1 vol., 9s 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





CABINET EDITION OF LECKY’S HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 


In 2 vols. crown S8yo, price 16s, cloth. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 


By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. Fourth Edition 
By the same Author, SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, price 23s. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE 


“A yaluable contribution to our higher Enylish literature, as well as an admirable guide for those who miy 
care to go in person to the distant fountains from which Mr, Lecky has drawn for them so freely. —Tines. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row 


——— 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S FOUR LECTURES ON TH 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION, 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 





AS DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION IN 
Will be published in Four Consecutive Numbers of FRASER’S MAGAZINE 
Edited by J. A. FROUDE, M.A 


THE FIRST LECTURE WILL APPEAR IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


*,* Dn. TYNDALL’S Lecture ON DUST ANp DISEASE (revised by the Author) appears in the Ma 
NUMBER of FRASER'S MAGAZINE. Second Edition now ready. 
GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row 


London: LONGMANS, 
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